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INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE 

. FROM 

MR COSTARD SLY 

TO 

DR ZACHARY PHILEMON VANGRIFTER. 



Tremont House, Boston, > 
October Slst, 1832. J 

My Dear Vangrifter, — You will readily admit that 
a silent man makes but an indifferent coach-mate, A 
taciturn guest may pass very well for once — but on the 
second or third visit, you cannot help feeling that he is a 
bore ; and, thereupon, make up your mind to scratch his 
name out of your invitation-book. I do not even except 
a good listener, unless he happen to be, at the same time, 
a good laugher. Then, I grant ye, he is a man to be 
made much of. 

Now /, as a stranger, (and as such, considering my- 
self the GUEST of the people among whom I am staying,) 
do not wish to pass for a dull, idle, good-for-nothing sort 
of person. 

I am proud to acknowledge that I have experienced 
many, and unexpected kindnesses, since I have been in 
this country. Do not think, my dear Van, that I am 
contented with entering a memorandum of my gratitude 
in my journal. 

1* 
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On the contrary, I have a strong desire to requite, in 
some measure, the civilities I have received at the hands 
of yourself, and your countrymen, by making myself as 
amusing and agreeable as possible, while I am here 
present among you. 

Will my " pRENTED NOTES," think yoil, be found either 
amusing or agreeable ? You s^iy, yes I You have been 
gdod enough to laugh (and sometimes to cry) at my sto- 
ries — you have chuckled over my sketches — yow first 
encouraged me to take notes — you have frequently urged 
me to put them into print. 

Well, sip, I have followed one part of your advice. I 
have taken notes — I now send them to you. Put them 
into print — if you dare ! 

And here, that you may feel quite at your ease on the 
subject, let me assure you that I have told no fibs, to 
please anybody. 1 will have no soft swellings on my 
' toague. I am no lampooner, or scandal-monger. If any- 
thing be found incorrectly stated in ijiy pages, I beg it 
may be set down to the — shortness of my memory, 

I have, also, to request that — if you resolve upon pub- 
lishing the inclosed, — you will ask your brotheij cri- 
tics to be good enough to admjre me in the — right 
places, 

I know I shall be found dull occasionally, — but I really 
must protest against having my dulnesses extolled, and 
copied out, in magazines, reviews and newspapers. Praise 
injudiciously bestowed, has too frequently (even in 6ur 
own days,) been the ruin of young authors, young ac- 
tresses, and young cooks ! 

Let there be no mistake. Van ; — 1 speak now, princi- 
pally, of the authors, actresses, and cooks of England, — 
about whom, of course, Lknow most. 



By the way, — add a note to the reader, that he is at 
liberty tg borrow as much wit, as he pleases, from the 
book, and to spend it liberally among those friends at 
whose houses he is most frequently invited to dine ; — but 
beg of him not to tell how any of the stories end. I 
would ask this as a particular favor, because I should 
like to be read by others as well as himself. 

Lastly, my dear Vangrifter, — knowing ^our propensity 
to retail at second hand the good sayings of others, — if 
yom dx>iild ever be tempted to quote any of the opinions, 
matters, or things, herein recorded — take care that they 
come in aptly, and to the purpose — that you understand 
what you do quote — and that no essential words are 
left out ! Yours, sincerely, (in haste,) 

Costard Slt. 

P. S. About the Title — what think you? " A Sum- 
mer at the Tremont V* That sounds well, and there are 
precedents ift abundance — witness — " -4 Winter ai 
Longh"— " Six Weeks at Stevens's'' —"A Month at Fla- 
dong's," &.C, &c. I think you told me you read (or reddc, 
as Lord Byion writes it,) one or two of the above named, 
when ^ou were last in London. C. S. 



VOTX, IH ANSWER TO THE ABOTE, FROM DR ZACHARY PHILEMON 
VANGRIFTER, TO COSTARD SLY, ESQUIRE. 

Mt dear Friend, — I beg leave to acknowledge the 
receipt of your packet, anji the letter accompanying the 
same. 

I will gladly take upon myself the trouble of getting 
your book through the press. It is a book to be read 
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aloud in the long evenings. But why leave out some of 
my especial favorites? You have neither sent me *' The 
Voice in the Crowdl^ — nor " The Husband without a 
Wife^' — nor even " Cousin Peter's Cousin.'' 

You will be pleased to recollect, also, that I bargained 
for " The Irishman in America," and ** The Wangle Fam- 
ily." However, there is matter enough, and more than 
enough, for two volumes ; and if the book takes, (of 
which, I think, there is little doubt,) we can cram the 
above mentioned into The Second Series. 

As to the Title — upon my life, that is a matter which 
requires serious consideration. I do not like the one you 
have suggested. Your work is totally unlike the books 
mentioned in your P. S. Suppose we call it — '^ A Voice 
from the Tremont" ? Or what say ye to ** The Trcmont 
House Papers" ? I am inclined to think the latter would 
be the most appropriate — the most taking — the most- 
catching. Certainly, the most dignified. 

But, by the way, you have said little or nothing about 
THE Tremont House, itself That must be supplied. 
You must send me a preface, or introductory chapter, — 
or — or something of that sort ; in which, you know, you 
can make proper mention of that establishment, and then 
go on to explain the plan of the work, &/C, &/C. Yes — 
yes — I must have a preface, before I can settle matters 
with my worthy publishers. 

Mrs Trollope has the impudence to assert that " no 
Comic publication has ever been found to answer in 
America !" Don't believe it. If that assertion fright- 
ened you, be discouraged no longer. I assure you, we 
love to laugh as well as our neighbors. 

It is true, (as a writer in the American Quarterly ad- 



mits) " that this country has hitherto been deficient in 
proper encouragement to literary men." But then, (adds 
the reviewer) — " there is no reason that it should eon« 
tinue to be the case any longer/' To be sure not So 
cheer up — and send me the Preface. 
I remain, my dear Mr Sly, 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Zachary Philemon Vangrifter. 



LETTER FROM MR COSTARD SLY TO DR ZACHART PHILEMON VAN- 
GRIFTER, IN REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 

My dear Doctor, — '* The Tremont House Papers*^ 
might do very well. But I think I have hit upon a bet- 
ter Title — ** Sayings and Doings at the Tremont, 
&Lc" What say you to that? A catching title — eh? 
But what need of a Preface ? What occasion for me to 
say one word about the Tremont? I could, to be sure, 
say a great deal, — yet, as Voltaire hath it, (somewhere 
or other,) ** wo to him who says all he could say on any 
subject." 

But every American knows the Tremont House ; and 
every foreigner, who has visited it, must, in candor, 
admit, that for comfort, good cheer, and the extent of its 
accommodations, it is not surpassed, if equalled, by any 
similar establishment in the world. Hark ye, Van, I 
say simUxr establishment. In England, we have no 
hotels, that I know of, conducted on the Table d'hote 
system. 

You woul4 not have me give an architect's description 
of the House, — even though I were capable of so doing ? 
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Go to — I have said enough. I was always a bad hftnA 
at a Preface. If you think such a thing necessary, hate 
j^gOOdness to write it yourself. 

Believe me, my dear Van, 
jldj Ever yours, &c. 

Costard Sly. 



NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

Gentle Reader, — I have altered my mind with re- 
spect to the necessity of a Preface. I think the fore- 
going correspondence will sufficiently explain matters. 
You will be good enough to take them instead of an 
Introductory Chapter. They are genu-i»e, — not made 
up, believe me. I have a shrewd notion that when this 
6ook gets across the water, a great many of our English 
cousins, who are accustomed to spend their summers at 
watering places, will be induced to pay something more 
than a flying visit to the Tremont. Z. P. V. 

November 10th, 1832. 
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Every morning, (Sundays not excepted,) he was wont 
to address us thus, — " Jack, my boy, (to my eldest 
brother,) you shall take your flogging after breakfast ; Age 
hefore honesty, my dear. - Dick, (to my second brother,) 
Dick, my hearty, come to me an hour after dinner, and 
you shall have your turn ; — the second always before 
the third, my child. Costard, (to me,) Costard, my dar- 
ling, as soon as I have taken my afternoon's nap, I will 
give you your warming — always give place to your 
elders, my pet !" . 

Unfortunately however. Jack, (he was fourteen years 
old at this time,) was brought home one day with a drop 
too much in one of his eyes. A poacher, it afterwards 
came out, had fired at him, supposing he was some haogi- 
er-on, or spy of the game keeper's. The ball went right 
through his left eye, and penetrated his brain ! 

A short time after that, my brother Dick disappeared ! 

" Poor Dick was, lost, 
And never was/o«n<i/" 

(as the old ballad says,) although a reward o^ Jive pounds 
sterling, was offered by uncle Christopher, to any one 
who would bring him back to his disconsolate friends. It 
was generally believed that (SLY-like,) he had gone too 
near the edge of a coal-pit, and fallen in. However, his 
body was never discovered. 

My uncle Christopher, to console himself, I suppose, 
for the loss of his two elder nephews, married soon after- 
wards, a Mrs Jones — (she was a widow, with two small 
Joneses.) 

Until this marriage, I had led a comparatively happy 
^ife. Such is the effect of habit — I hadgrown jased to 
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ibe floggings, and went daily with a sort of appetite for 
vy taste of the rod ! 

Widow Jones, however, (I never could call her aunt 
Christopher ,) — as soon as she came home, set every 
thing at sixes and sevens between me and my uncle. 
The Master Joneses engrossed all his smiles and caress- 
es — whilst I came in for all the froM^ns and whippings ! 
Mrs Jones told me every day that she hated the very 
«ight of me ; and the little Joneses were forever singing 
in my ears that aboipinable school boy's song beginning 

" Cowardly, cowardly Custard, 
t.'. -. -. " Ale his father's mustard,'* &c. 

■ ' _■ I was obliged to put up with the worst bed in the 

'lloaae ; — my clothes were never fit to be seen; — at 
breakfast, the first of the tea and the last of the coffee 
were sure to be my portion ; — at school hours, though I 
was generally perfect in my task, my back gave receipts 
for all the cuffs ; — at dinner, I was always helped last, 
and to the worst bits ; and at supper, Mrs Jones made 

. mo swallow all the stale crusts and hard scraps that had 
been lefl at the other meals. I bore with all this pretty 
well — for the spirit of the Slys held me up. I re- 
venged myself, too, by occasionally playing madam Jonesi 
and her two cubs, some Sly tricks ; and these (afler the 
Sly fashion,) were so well contrived, that suspicion 
never fell upon me. 

Unfortunately, one day, I was not so cautious as usual ; 

..aod in putting some jalap into a certain brandy bottle, 
which Madam Jones kept for private purposes in her 
closet, I was discovered by that virago. She tried to 
make me swallow the remainder of the medicine^ but I 
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was now a tall boy — nearly fourteen — and would nci 
forced to take physic against my will. She then « 
for my uncle, and insisted that I should be instantly tm 
ed out of doors. 

" Very well, my life ;" — said my uncle Christopher 
** your wishes shall be obeyed, I have long been tired 
that abominable urchin. Get out, sir, — and never 
me see your face again." 

So saying, he pushed me into the street ; and that v 
the last I ever saw of uncle Christopher, and the wid 
Jones ! 

I recollect the whole affair as if it had happened 01 
yesterday. For some minutes I stood on the pavemi 
opposite undo Christopher's door, crying and sobbi 
as though ray heart would break. In this state I \ 
found by Mr Abel Simpkins, an Attorney, of our toi 
who was, in some way or other related to the Slys, ; 
until uncle's marriage with the widow Jones, had be 
accustomed to drop in now and then, at our house. 

"What's the matter, master Costard ?" said he, 
king off his hat, and ^wiping his very bald pate — " W 
art crying for, man ?" 

" Uncle has turned me out of doors, sir," — said I, s 
blubbering. 

" Turned thee out of doors ! Impossible ! Yet — al 
— that old woman would persuade him to do anythi 
But what did he turn thee out of doors for, my lad ?" 

" Because, I — I — only wanted — to — to cure t 
old^man of taking her drops in secret" — returned I 

" Ha, ha, ha ! a true chip of the old block ! A ^ 
all over, by Jupiter!" cried the man of law. ^'] 
what do you intend to do, Master Costard 1" 
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" I don't know/* roared I. 

"Come, come, don't cry, man. I know the Doctor 
left a good round sum in the three per cents, — besides 
all those famous mares of his ; (this was said aside, as the 
play books have it,) and Master Christopher shall ac- 
count for every sixpence. Yes, yes — Master Kit, and 
Madam Jones, you shall find that I have not forgot ydur 
grudging me a paltry glass of elder wine now and then. 
Come along, my boy. You shall go home with me." 

No sooner said than done. I walked hand in hand 
with Mr Abel Simpkins, to that worthy attorney's house. 
Mrs Simpkins, a good motherly sort of woman, received 
BK» very kindly, and lent me her pocket handkerchief to 
wipe my eyes. 

Miss Felicia Simpkins, (she was the only pledge of af- 
fection that Mrs Simpkins had given to her spouse, and 
Was now about a year older than myself,) Miss Felicia, I 
say, at first, looked rather disdainfully at my tattered coat 
and ragged breeches ; but after listening to a dialogue 
which was carried on in a half whisper, between her 
papa and mamma, she condescended to shake hands with 
me, and to ask after my health. 

"I have not seen you lately at church. Master Sly," 
said the young lady. (Oh, well do I recollect the dulcet 
tones in which she uttered that short sentence I) 

"No, Miss," said I ; "Uncle's wife said that my 
clothes weren't fit to be seen ; and that I should disgrace 
the master Joneses, if seen walking with them." 

'* Disgrace theniy indeed !" cried Miss Simpkins ; *'the 
•gly little wretches 1" 

X>r'Sly'sson disgrace butcher Jones's brats, forsooth !" 
2* 
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exclaimed Mrs Simpkins. " Why all the world knows 
what her first husband was." 

" I never did hear of such abominable arrogance,"" 
cried Mr Simpkins. " Costard, my boy, wouldst like 
to be a lawyer ?" 

** I don't know, Sir," said I, ** till I've tried what it is 
like." 

** Pooh, — pooh ! my dear ; you'll be sure to like it. 
The pleasantest life in the world, and the most money- 
getting." 

" Certainly," quoth Mrs Simpkins. " Look at Mr S. 
iby dear ; see what it is to be a lawyer !" 

" A lawyer's a gentleman all the world over," cried 
Miss Felicia, glancing at my ragged trowsers. 

" Oh, very well," said I — " I 'd as soon be a lawyer 
as anything else." 

" That 's a brave lad !" cried Mr Simpkins, patting 
me on the head. '' I'll make a man of you. Who knows, 
my love, (turning to Mrs S.) but in this poor boy we see 
the future Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain !" 

Some ginger wine was brought in, and Miss Felicia 
drank to the future Lord Chancellot's very good health. 

Well, — to make a long story short, suffice it, that in a 
few days I was admitted into Mr Simpkins's office ; and 
in due course of time, uncle Christopher consented to my 
signing articles of clerkship to the worthy attorney, for 
the accustomed term. 

I found, some time afterwards, that Mr Abel Simpkins 
received from my uncle the sum of three hundred pounds 
'for a premium, — a monstrous sum in those days. 

In the first year of my clerkship, uncle Christopher 
departed this life. It was a verv sudden event, and made 
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a great noise In our town. It seems he had been sub* 
jected of late to attacks of the gout, which kept him 
. almost constantly confined to the house. But he was 
> troubled with another complaint, much worse than the 
gout — and that was jealousy ! He suspected the doc- 
tor who attended him in his illness, was improperly at- 
tentive to Mrs Sly. So, one night, fancying he heard 
from his bedroom; the doctor's voice beiow, he crept as 
well as he could down stairs j and, thinking to take a 
peep through the parlor window on the outside, dropped 
from the landing place window — forgetting (poor man I) 
that the water-butt was immediately under it ; so, in he 
went, souse over head ; — the gout, it was supposed, flew 
to his stomach ; and before he could be rescued from his 
awkward situation, he was a dead man ! 

I should mention, that by his will, he left me a legacy 
of .£25, with his forgiveness for ray undutiful and un- 
nephewlike conduct ! ! ! The residue of his property was 
bequeathed to his dear wife — who shortly after left our 
village. 

I might tell of a number of little adventures which 
happened to me during my residence with Mr Abel 
Simpkins ; but I very much doubt whether they would 
be interesting to anybody but myself. As a matter of 
course, I fell in love with Miss Felicia, and I had reason 
to believe that she returned my affection. At least, I 
used to be her beau to church, and we sometimes walked 
out together in the summer evenings. Once or twice, 
when it was nearly darky I went so far as to snatch a 
kiss. But she said " she was very much offended, and 
that she should tell Pa^ if I ever did so again." So I 
was afraid to take any more liberties of that sort with 
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her. Once, indeed, at dinner, when I was very much 
elated at finding out that I should be entitled to the sum 
of .£4,392, in the three per cent consolidated bank annu- 
ities, as soon as I came, of age, (I found a copy of my 
father's will in Mr Simpkins' iron chest — which, fortu- 
nately for me, he had left unlocked that morning,) I 
made bold to tread upon Felicia's toe, under the table. It 
struck me that she did not take it amiss — so I ventured 
to repeat the act ; but on the second time, mistook the 
direction of her foot, and trod very heavily upon the corns 
of Miss Priscilla Simpkins, (my preceptor's maiden sis- 
ter,) who set up such a terrible scream, and abused me 
so violently, that I was obliged to leave the room to re- 
cover from my confusion. 

Mrs S., who was always very kind, used frequently 
to drop hints about Felicia's fondness for me ; and, on 
one occasion, went so far as to say, before the young lady 
herself, — 

** When you and Felicia are married, my dear Cos- 
tard, I shall have nothing left to wish for." 

This speech came upon me so suddenly, that I had 
not a word to say for myself — so I blushed, and looked 
considerably foolish. 

Miss Felicia, however, tossed her head, and exclaimed, 
as I thought, somewhat pettishly, ** Mamed! La, ma! 
how you talk !" 

" Well, my love," returned her mother, " I only re- 
peat what is in everybody's mouth. It is best known to 
yourselves, how matters stand between you. But (laugh- 
ing archly) I have eyes^ and can see further than certain 
folks think for." And then she left the room, closing the 
door carefully after her. 
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'' How people talk !'' exclaimed Miss Felicia, as soon 
as we were alone ; " don't they, Mr Sly ?" 

•' Yes, miss," said I, looking out of the window. 

" Pa says you will be out of your time this day three 
months. Costard. Did you know you were so near your 
twentyfirst birth-day ?" 

"- Ye — es, miss," returned I — not yet daring to look 
at her. 

Felicia drew her chair closer to mine. She threw her 
eyes on the carpet, and sighed — Oh, such a sigh ! 

I started — (sighs are contagious,) I found myself 
sighing too. 

It struck me all of a sudden, that it was a very fine 
thing to be a married man. I stole a glance at Felicia — 
there was a blush on her cheek, and a tear in her eye ! 
I thought I had never seen her look half so pretty as she 
did at that moment. 

**Oh !" said I to myself, — ** with such a companion 
in a cottage, honeysuckles growing all over the door and 
parlor windows ! she sitting on one side of the fireplace, 
I on the other — she working, whilst I read to her 1 — 
and then — when I return from business, to think of her 
coming out to meet me! — her arms thrown around my 
neck, and her lips pressed to mine — the table cloth laid 
so delightfully '— and a hot steak at the fire ! Perhaps a 
little fellow or two, just able to say Pa, crying out to be 
lifted up to be kissed by me — oh mercy, how delicious T* 

Presently Felicia looked up, — our eyes met. 

*' Felicia !" whispered I. 

" Costard !" sighed she. 

** Do you love me ?" 

<^ Can you doubt it ?" 
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Will you be mine ?" 

*' Ye — e — es" — (in a very low tone.) 

That was enough. I caught her in my arms — there 
was a magnet in her lips, which drew mine to them. 

At that moment, who should come into the room but 
Mr Abel Simpkins ! It is extremely disagreeable to be 
caught in the act of giving a kiss to a lady — even though 
that lady be your own wife. A kiss is much too pre- 
cious — too sacred, to be given in open day, and before 
witnesses I I was confounded — and poor Felicia was 
blushinor from head to foot ! 

" So, sir !" said Mr Simpkins, looking sternly at me — 
** what is the meaning of all this ? What am I to under- 
stand by such conduct, Mr Costard Sly ?" 

*'Only, sir," said I, recovering a little from my confu- 
sion — " that — that Miss Felicia has agreed to become 
Mrs Costard Sly, as soon as I am out of my articles — 
provided you give your consent." 

" Indeed ! Oho ! Well, my dear fellow, I shall be de- 
lighted to have you for a son-irr-lavv. Your conduct is 
fair and honorable. Give us your hand." 

The next Sunday, Felicia and I walked arm in arm to 
church. A good deal of whispering and tittering took 
place as we went up the middle aisle — and it was some 
time before I could venture to look up, or leave off 
blushing. 

By and by, however, just as the parson was giving out 
the text, I happened to look up, and was surprised at see- 
ing a young gentleman, in regimentals, gazing very earn- 
estly at our pew. He was certainly looking at Felicia, 
and Felicia was looking at him. There was a running 
fire of sweet looks, as I thought, kept up between the 
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parties during the whole of the sermon. I did not like it 
at all ; and made up my mind to tell Felicia, afler church, 
that now she was engaged to become Mrs Costard Sly, 
such conduct was very improper on her part. 

Well, when the sermon was over, the young officer 
came up, and shook hands with Mr Simpkins and his 
wife, and offered his arm to Felicia ; which, to my great 
dismay, she accepted. It turned out that he was the son 
of a very old acquaintance of the family. His name was 
Ogle — Captain Orlando Ogle — never shall I forget that 
detestable name ! He dined with us that day — talked 
inceflsantly to Felicia — accompanied her on the piano 
with his flute — consented to stay to supper — and, on 
taking his leave, promised to call again tomorrow ! He 
did call, — and Felicia walked out with him ! 

The blood of the Slys was up. Though I had the 
last will and testament of a declining old gentleman to 
prepare that morning, I resolved to follow them. I did 
so, cautiously ; -^^ and from behind a hedge, overheard 
quite enough to satisfy me, that the whole family of the 
Simpkinses were in a plot to entrap the last of all the 
Slts into a marriage, for the sole purpose of getting 
amongst them his snug little sum of <£4,392, in the three 
per cent consolidated bank annuities. 

Felicia confessed to the gentleman in the scarlet 
jacket — Captain Orlando Ogle — " that he only, was in 
possession of her heart ! But what can I do V^ said she, 
sighing deeply. — '* My father's mind is set upon this 
carriage — Mr Sly's fortune will be of immense service 
to him at the present moment. For — for I am afraid 
my poor father is in difficulties. You have nothing but 
your pay — and that, you know — '* 
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" Pshaw," cried Captain Orlando Ogle, passionately — 
" but to see you sacrificed to that clodhopper — that lout, 
who looks as stupid as the^ stool he sits upon — th^t six- 
and-eightpenny thing in — " 

" Listeners never hear any good of themselves" — said 
I to myself, and sneaked off ; — resolving to break with 
Miss Felicia and the reM of the Simpkinses, as soon as a 
convenient opportunity presented itself for -so doing. I 
had a terrible heart-ache the whole of that morning, and 
could not eat any dinner. I told Mrs S. that I was 
afBicted with a tooth-ache, and she, poor soul, believed 
it, — and would make me stuff a large piece of cotton, 
soaked in opium, into my mouth, to ease the pain. I did 
not say a. word to Felicia during that day, — and for a 
very good reason — she had no ears for anything but 
what fell from Captain Orlando Ogle. Her mother, I 
perceived, frowned, and shook her head at her several 
times — but to no purpose. I recollect the last thing I 
said to myself that evening — (it was just as I was draw- 
ing on my night-cap,) was, " Frailty^ thy name is 
WOMAN." I repeated that line three several times, before 
I got into bed, and injcss than three minutes afterwards 
-^ was fast asleep ! 

During the remaining three months that I passed under 
Mr Simpkins's roof, I behaved with much politeness to 
Felicia, — paying (when the Captain was not by,) all 
those little attentions which are expected by a young lady 
from an accepted suitor. But I never said a word about 
our marriage ; — and always turned off to another sub- ' 
ject, whenever Mr or Mrs Simpkins brought it upon the 
carpet. 

At last, my birth-day arrived. I was twentyone, and a 
free man. Mr Simpkins gave a dinner on the occasion, 
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of which I partook with a hearty appetite. That odious 
Captain was there, but for once I did not let his presence 
disturb me. ' 

*' To-niglit, sir/' — said I to Mt Simpkins — (this was 
after mj health had been proposed, and I had returned 
thanks in a neat speech, &c, &c,) '' To-night, sir, I 
shall start for London. I have taken my place in the 
mail. I will thank you, therefore, for the Probate, or a 
copy, of my father's will." 

** How !" cried Mr Simpkins, very much confused, 
(ibr he had not the slightest suspicion that I was acquaint- 
ed with the little circumstance of the<£4,392 three per cent 
consols, or that I had ever seen my father's will) — ^ 
*' YoUy going to London! — my dear boy ! — what put 
that strange notion into your head V* 

**To look after my property, sir," said I, calmly. 
*' I am of age — and my father's trustees will, I have no 
doubt, be glad to be rid of all further trouble about the 
matter. I have procured the proper certificates, &c, 
and, perhaps, you will give me a letter of introduction to 
Messrs Brown & Co., your agents V* 

" Oh, certainly — but it is strange you did not say any- 
thing of your intention, before this — what will poor 
Felicia think ? My dear fellow, — it is altogether too 
sudden. Besides, I intended to go with you myself — and 
it is impossible that I can leave home during the Assizes." 

'* I am very sorry, my dear sir," said I — (what 
enormous fibs we do sometimes tell !) ** I am very sorry 
that you cannot accompany me. But you must be sensi- 
ble of the propriety of my looking after my concerns. 
The stocks are high now — ai\|d it will be an excellent 
time to sell out." 

3 
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Mr Abel Simpkios stared — the Captain smiled — Mr 
Jacob Twining, the apothecary, who had dined with us, 
JiigUj airlanded mj reaolation. 

'' Ton yfriil make Miss Felioia a very good husband, 
Master Costard Sly/' cried he, winking at me — *' for 
you have already an eye to the stocks." 

I could not for the life of me, see the wit of that 
speech ; — but Mr Jacob Twining laughed, after he had 
uttered it, to such a degree, that I thought he would have 
gone into hysterics. 

" Well, Costard," said Mr Simpkins — " if you are 
determined to go — (though, I must say, you have not 
treated us over and above kindly in — in keeping your 
intention concealed until the present moment) — I will 
give you a letter, -r- and instructions how to proceed 
when you get to London. But time presses — you have 
not more than an hour to spend with Felicia." 

I took the hint — rose from table — and joined the' 
ladies. I intended to have said something very pretty 
and pathetic to Felicia at parting, but that confounded 
Captain Orlando Ogle thrust his gaunt person between us. 
" Good b'ye, Felicia," said I, shaking hands with her — 
(Mrs S. whispered me, " Costard, you are privileged, you 
know, to take a kiss" — but that odious Captain was in 
the way — so I turned round and kissed the old lady, in- 
stead of the young one.) ** Good b*ye. Mister Sly," said 
Miss Simpkins, languidly — " take carjC of yourself" 

** Mind you don't get run away with, my good fellow," 
drawled Captain Orlando Ogle — " that London is a ter- 
rible place for a novice like you — and hark ye h get out 
of those clothes as soon as you can ; you 're a lost man, if 
you do not, 'pon honor." 
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I did not condescend to notice the creatare's. imperti- 
nence ; but, shaking hands with Mr Simpkins^ who load* 
ed me with a world o/ advice, darted into the street. Tl#a 
mail shortly afterwards 4nyve up, I took my seat by th«' : 
coachman, and the fi>IIoW)ng evening was in London^ "-■ 
About a fortnight after I had settled down in thai far*ftuB9e2 
city, my attention was drawn to an advertisement, which 
appeared in the Morning Post. It was headed — " Val- . 
UABLE Property, yiw sale, by Public Auction" It went 
on to describe the property, showing beyond a doubt that , 
the estate was a perfect paradise ; producing, at the same 
time, a rental sufficiently ample to make any paradise 
perfectly comfortable. I had sold out of the three per 
cent consols, and did not know how to invest my money. 
I resolved to go to the auction mart, and purchase the 
paradise. I went, and the estate was knocked down to me 
for the sum of <£3,950. I paid the deposit, and came 
away, delighted with the famous bargain I had made. A 
few days after this, I was admitted an Attorney of the 
Courts of King's Bench and Common Pleas, and a Solici- 
tor of the High Court of Chancery. An old townsman 
of ours, who was connected with the public press, met 
me by accident ; and, finding I had nothing to do, offered 
me a handsome weekly salary, to act as Law-reporter, 
and Bow-STREET Intelligencer, for the paper with 
which he was concerned. 

I gladly closed with his proposal, and went to work 
with great good will. I reported everything that came 
under ray observation ; and, as I was remarkably active, 
the quantity of entertaining matter with which I supplied 
the paper, was altogether unprecedented. Meantime, I 
had hired a suite of apartments in the neighborhood of 
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the Strand, and gone to some expense (.£200,) in furnish- 
ing thefia. Here I occasionally entertained my brother 
reporters, and their friends ; and my sappers were pro- 
nounced so excellent, that seyeral persons, of acknowledged 
genius arid talent, deemed it a great favor to' be permitted, 
now and then, to partake of them. 

By way of amusement, I made love to ^ young lady of 
great beauty and accomplishments — the daughter of a 
respectable bookseller in the city, to whom I had been 
introduced by the editor of our paper. I won her heart 
by writing some verses in her album ; and, as I had given 
up all thoughts of Miss Simpkins, I did not think it at all 
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improbable that some day or other, I might be induced to 
lead Miss Georgiana Taulmarsh (that was the name of 
the bookseller's daughter,) to the hymeneal altar. • 

Thus, matters were going on swimmingly with me — 
when one morning — of all the days in the year, what 
should it be but the First of April ! — Mr Abel Simp- 
kins suddenly presented himself before me. I was a 
good deal startled at first, but quickly recovering myself, 
I threw as much cordiality into my manner as possible, 
and advanced to meet him. 

" No, sir " — said he, declining my proffered hand, 
" I cannot shake hands with one so thoroughly — so de- 
testably ungrateful. I am come to you on serious busi- 
ness. Are you prepared to fulfil your engagement with 
my daughter ? '* 

" No, sir — that is, not exactly," said I — taken 
rather aback^ by the abruptness of his question — 

*' Enough, sir — you shall hear fi-om my agents, 
Messri? Brown & Co. — in less that half an hour from this 
time. Good morning, sir — I say, good morning ^ sir," 
shouted he, shaking with rage, — and then he bounced 
out of the room. 
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Whilst I was stroking my chin tenderly, as a man la 
apt to do, when he has been a Utile put out of the uroy , (as 
the phrase goes) Mr Denham, the solicitor of the gentle- 
man whose property I had pnrchased at th^ Auction marV 
w,as announced. 

^' Well, sir " — said he, after the usual good days, d&c. 
had passed between us — *' When do you mean to com« 
plete your purchase ? I sent you the draft of the convey- 
ance three weeks ago ; — and, you will be pleased to 
recollect, that the day named in the conditions of sale 
for the completion of the purchase, has long since 
passed. " 

" My dear sir ! " said I — " but you have not satisfied 
me yet of the goodness of your title — my conveyancer 
has made some observations on the abstract, which you 
have not answered satisfactorily, and until you do so — " 

" Pish ! " cried Mr Dedham, ** a fig for your convey- 
ancer ! — I never saw such ridiculous observations from 
the pen of a conveyancer in my life, and I will not con- 
descend to notice them." 

You will not, Mr Denham ? " 
No, sir, — and what is more, if you do not instantly 
return me the conveyance for ej^grossment, I shall file £ bill 
against you for specific performance of your contract." 

" File a bill, and be ! " cried I, in a rage — ** I 

have been down to see the ' earthly paradise^' as you 
termed the property in your advertisements and particu- 
lars of sale, and I find you have grossly deceived me. 
The house is half under water, and falling to pieces — 
the garden, without a flower or a shrub in it. The farms 
miserably out of condition, — and the tenants have 
3* 
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gif en'notice to quit, I conld not get ^500 for the estate, 
if f were to put it up for sale tomorrow." 

The attorney laughed, and moved towards the door — 
He returned. 

" You refuse to complete ? " 

" Yes, sir — decidedly. " 

'' Then I beg leave to serve you with a subpcena. I 
haoe filed a bill against you — good morning, Mr Sly. " 

Was not this enough to put a man out of temper 1 I 
actually foamed at the mouth with rage. I walked 
about the room, tearing my hair, and committing all sorts 
of extr avagancie s. 

Presently, there was a loud knock at the street-door — 
A gentleman asked to see Mr Sly — 

" Walk up," shouted I, over the bannisters — ** who- 
ever you are." For I felt all the disposition in life to 
vent my rage upon somebody. 

A tall, elegantly-dressed, young man entered my apart- 
ment —r 

" Is your name — a — a — Sly ? " said he, throwing 
himself on the sofa. 

" It is, sir. " 

" You are a — sort of — ^ a — a reporter to — the — a 
— Morning Sun ? " 

I looked hard at the speaker, and it struck me that I 
had seen him before, somewhere or other ; — but I could 
not, at the moment, recollect where. 

" I am, sir. " 

" Then — a — a — give me leave to — a — tell you, 
air, — that you are a puppy, sir ; — a — a — and a — 
liar ; — and that you — a — a only want courage to be*- 
come a — a highwayman." 

^' Enough ! " said I, seizing him by the throat with one 
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hand, and raining a i^wer of blows on his face with 
the other. 

" Take that — and that — for ihepuppjf ; — and that 
^- and that — and that for the liar ; — and that — and 
that — and that — and that for the highwayman ! " 

He screamed out " murder, '* and, as I had* fetched 
blood from his nose and lips, I thought it was time ia de- 
sist ; particularly, as the crimson stream might damage 
the carpet ! 

** Philip ! " cried the scoundrel, jumping up, and turn- 
ing towards the door — you witnessed that assault V* 

" Yes, did I, " said a fellow, who was standing just 
at the entrance ; — ''my eyes, Billy ! but he 's put your 
day-lights in mourning, and tapped the sneezer." 

" Who are yoti, sirrah ? " shouted I — " and you, 
scoundrel, (to the other) and what did you mean by com- 
ing hither to insult me ? " 

'' Insult you 1 " ' — cried the miscreant, wiping his nose 
in the tail of the sofa cover — "I didn't insult you — did 
I, Philip ?" 

" No, I didn't hear nothing — It was quite unprovok- 
ed, ril take my affidavy of that. " 

The tremendous villains ! — I caught hold of the poker. 

" Come — come," said the gentleman at the door, 
f*;No more blows, Mister, if you please — you can't deny 
^at you gave that ere report about my friend there, in 
last Tuesday's Morning Sun ?" 

" What teport, rascal ?" 

" Come, I say — no names if you please — I see'd you 
myself in the office, taking notes. — It's headed ' Swin- 
BUNG Extraordinary — Bow Street Office* — and goes 
on to say, " that a dashing looking young fellow, who gave 
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his name as Mr William Frederick Augustus Stapleton, 
was brought up yesterday, charged by several tradesmen,' 
&c, &c, — you know the rest. The charges were 
proved to be false — and last night, my friend there, Mr 
Stapleton, was discharged out of custody by the worthy 
magistrate." 

" Yes, sir " — said Stapleton, *' and I have given my 
solicitor instructions to bring an action against the pub- 
lishers of the Morning Sun for a iibsl ; and now, I'll in- 
dict you for this assauU" 

" Get out of my house, you scoundrel, or by Heaven ! 
I'll " 

" A cioil action, Billy ; — damages — damages ! " 
cried Mr Slaplcton's friend, winking impudently at me; 

" ril damage you, rascal," said I — making a blow at 
him with the poker, but he avoided it, by jumping back ; 
and the landlady, and two or three of her family, coming 
up to see what was the matter — I was obliged to desist. 

" You seed that. Missus, now, didn't ye ? " 

" Dear me ! yes — what is the matter ? — That cry 
of'mttrder^ has alarmed the neighbors." 

" Oh ! yea heard a cry of murder too — did ye ? '* 
That '11 do — come along, Billy — here's lots of wit- 
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** I'll — a — trounce you finely for this, — Mister — " 
said Mr William Frederick Augustus Stapleton^ as soon 

as he had reached the door, " you shall hear from me • 

a — a — shortly." 

Was there ever such an unlucky mortal, as the iiist 
of all the Slys ! Here, in the course one morning 
was I lugged into two actions at law, and a chancery stiit ! 
But my troubles were not to end there. 
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I could see, by mj landlady's face, that she had some* 
thing dismal to communicate. She had evidently been 
crying, and her daughters were still weeping. I should 
haye mentioned, that, as soon as Mr Stapleton and his 
companion had left the house, the mother and daughters 
came into my room, and sat down. 

** What 15 the matter, ladies ? *' said I, rather an- 
grily, — for I did not relish their intrusion at such a 
moment. 

" Oh ! Mr Sly ! " sobbed the eldest daughter — " Such 
an unfortunate event has happened ! " 

** This is the first of ApriJ, Madam " — said I. 

" Oh, but " — cried the second daughter — (she was 
a girl of about fourteen or fifteen), we don't intend to 
make a fool of you, Mr Sly ; — indeed — r indeed we 
don't." 

** In the name of Heaven, then, say what has hap- 
pened ? " ' - 

" Tell him, mother." 

" No, — do yoii, my dear — I really have not words 
to — to express — Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! " 

I was almost firantic ; — women are always such a time 
before they will come to the point ! 

" What is the matter ? speak quickly, or I'm off." 

" Mr Johnstone, my landlord, has — has put a broker 
into the house. " 

" A broker. Madam ? " 

"Yes, sir " — cried the second daughter, "and all your 
handsome furniture will be seized and sold, if the arrears 
of rent are not paid, he says, by 12 o'clock." 

" Heavens ! Madam, you cannot have treated me so 
shamefully ? You told me that your rent was paid up to 
Christmas, and I was foel enough to take your word 
for it." 
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but I have not succeeded in raising the money. There 
are three quarters due — exactly a hundred and twenty 
pounds." 

*' Ob, Lord ! Oh, Lord ! " cried I — " where 's my 
hat ? Let the fellow take the furniture — I don't care 
what becomes of me. But as for you, ma'am, I must say 
such conduct is abominable, atrocious, scandalous ! To 
cheat your lodgers in this way ! O you wicked woman !" 

I ran down stairs — and, at the street door, met Mr 
Brown, Mr Abel Simpkins's agent. That gentleman po- 
litely handed me a copy of a writ, at the suit of Felicia 
SimpkinSy spinster ; for a breach of promise of marriage. 

" I am uncommonly obliged to you," said I, grinning 
hideously at him, and set off at a tremendous pace to the 
office of the Morning Sun, 

When I got there, Mr Twitchet, the editor, abused me 
vidently for having brought an action for libel on the 
proprietors' shoulders. 

It seems, Mr William Frederick Augustus Stapleton 
had been at the office, and given a very exaggerated ac- 
count of the attack I had made upon him, that morning ; 
that is to say, he denied having offered me smy provoco" 
Hon ! 

" Such conduct is dreadful," quQth Mr Twitchet, " and 
may seriously injure our paper." 

" I don't care that for your paper, " said I, snapping 
my fingers. " If a man presume to insult me, he must 
take the consequences. " 

" Very well, then, sir," said he, " the sooner we part^ 
the better. Your services are no longer required in this 
establishment — good day, Mr Sly,'* 
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" So ! " muttered I to myself, as I walked slowly down 
the Strand, " I am now a ruined man — ruined for ever ! 
and certainly, by no fault of mine ; for I would have mar- 
' ried Felicia, had she been true to me. Now, what a 
figure shall T cut in the newspapers ! And every body 
reads a breach-of-promise-of-marriage case. Then, that 
swindling Mr Stapleton ! Why the deuce will trades- 
people bring charges which they can't substantiate ? He 
was accused by no less than four different shop-keepers 
of having grossly swindled them. His friends, I suppose, 
hare got the matter hushed up. I shall certainly be 
made to pay dearly for that assault ; for his companion, 
whom he brought as a witness, will, I am sure, swear to 
anything. And then the costs, the costs of both actions, — 
not to mention the expenses of that confounded chancery 
suit. Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! that suit may, perhaps, be 
hanging over my head for twenty years. Turned out of 
my situation ! my furniture and clothes seized, too I 
What roguery there is in the world ! Ha ! a lucky thought 
has come across me, I'll go to Georgiana Taulmarsh — tell 
her what has happened, and if she consent to elope 
with me, I'll make arrangements to be off to France — 
or — or America, this very night. Thank Heaven ! I 
have still got upwards of <£3,000 at my bankers, and 
though it is very annoying to lose the deposit money I paid 
at the auction-mart, it is best to put up with the first loss." 
Luckily, I found Miss Taulmarsh at home, and alone. 
She was sitting on the sofa, reading " Romeo and Juliet." 
" My dear Miss Taulmarsh, *' said T, endeavoring to 
ilaok as much like a forlorn Romeo, as possible — ** I have 
'Odtneto bid you an eternal adieu ; tomorrow I leave Eng- 
land for ever ! " 
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** Gracious 1 Mr Sly, you do not mean — " 

*^ 'Alas ! I am, indeed, in earnest,'' said I, taking m; 
seat by her side. *' Fortune has been playing me som 
slippery tricks of late ; but I am determined not to b 
beaten by her. What property remains to me, I wi 
preserve. Yet, the thought of leaving you, — Oh, Geoi 
giana ! " 

** Oh, Mr Sly I " I looked, into her eyes — two littl 
images of myself were reflected there. 

" I see my own face in those beauteous mirrors, deai 
est Georgiana. Oh, if I could flatter myself that my imag 
was engraved on thy heart, as thy dear — . " 

" Mr Sly ! Mr Sly ! for pity's sake forbear 1" 

'^ Mast we part then, Georgiana ? for ever, Georgiana ? 

I fell upon my knees, and looked up, as pathetically a 
a whipped spaniel, in her face. 

*< What would you have me do, Mr Sly ? " cried th 
young lady, — a little moved. 

" Fly with me, Georgiana ? " 

** Whither ?" (this was in a whisper.) 

" To France, or America. 

** Mr Sly ! " rising, and looking very angry, '* I'm as 
tonished at you, — (now, had I said *' Gretna Green" '. 
am sure she would have jumped into my arms,) — leav 
me sir, instantly — I insist. " 

** You won't go then. Miss Taulmarsh ? " said I, ver 
composedly, brushing the dust off my knees. 

** How dare you repeat the question ? " 

" Good b'ye, then, I wish you as good a husband, as . 
should have made ye ;, that's all. Miss Taulmarsh ! Adieu 

Two days after that interview, I took my passage fb 
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CONVERSATION THE FIRST. 



Come jiJBten to a dialogue, — 

A dialogue betwetfh 
A soldier out of livery, 

And a gentleman in green ! 

MS, ballad by Z. P. r. 
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AT 



PHE TREMONT HOUSE 



First impressions, and loose thoughts, in dtihtlrflle. 

Z. P. V. 



&NE I.— BOSTON. A ROOM IN THB TRfiMONT HOUSE. lNo.97.] 

Waldngham in bed, — Waring dressing. 

Waring. 

" Come on, come on," — an early stirrer, d'ye call 
urself, — and stiU under the bed-clothes? 

Walsingham (yawning.) 
Haugh ! — What bell is* that ? Can it be nine o'clock ? 

Waring. 

Yes — past nine. CXl^ shame ! Our chambermaic} 

II put us down in her books, for two of the sleepi- 

varlets that ever came from the land, where people 

i " boiled to death with melancholy." 
4* 
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Walsingham. 

" There is at this time," says the Quarterly Review- 
er, "a weaver** — 

Waring. 

Pshaw ! Get up. 

Walsingham. 

" A weaver in the city of Norwich, who takes his 
place at the loom during the summer months, at five in 
the morning, and yet rises two hours earlier for the 
pleasure of cultivating a flower-garden." — 1 would do 
the same thing, if I had a flower-garden to cultivate. I 
dreamed a dream last night — 

Waring. 

Never mind your dream. Get up. 

Walsingham. 

I dreamt that, (like Sir Harry Gosdricke,^ I had 
eighty couples of hounds in my kennel, and iortyfoiNr 
hunters in my stable. I dreamt that I had our friend 
BARTH0iiC»f£W Nicks, for a whipper-in ! — I dreamt—* 

Waring. 
Poh ! Get up, or you will lose your breakfast. 

Walsingham. 

A figo for my breakfast ! — " The fig of Spain ! " — 
About this hour, four years ago, 1 was walking over the 
Simpbn. " Step my vitals 1 "^ what a breakfast did I 
eat, on that blessed morning ! My companion, the par- 
son, too, ate as if he had a double row of teeth in cither 
gum. — You, surely, m<jst te niistaken, it eanU he nine 
ycit — I did not hear the gong sound for breakfast. 

Waring. 
But /did, a long time ago. 
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Walsinghah (himming.y 

** Long time ago ! 
'He was going out to shoot a nigger, — 
Long time ago ! '* 

That song deserves a place in Grigg's Southern and 
Western Songster. Will you be good enough to hand rae 
those slippers ? — Oh, dear — I wish somebody would 
give us a book, called the ^^ Art of dressing made eewy." 
I fear I am getting fat-brained. 

Waring. 

Fenwxck is just the person to write such a, book* 
He is one of the very best dressed men I ever saw ; — 
yet he says, be is never more than ten minutes at his 
toilet, — shaving included ! 

Walsingham. 

Wonderful ! " He is simply, the most active gentle* 
man of England." I am thinking he must have been a 
seven-months' child, — Before his iime^ on every occch 
don. By the way, what is he doing in America ? Do 
fon know ? 

Waring. 

Catching trout, — shooting wood-cocks — and travel- 
Bng to see the country. He says, he came over princi* 
pally, to see how bears are slaughtered ; that he might 
know how to go to work with some of the European 
Bruins. He falls in love once a week, and thinks it not at 
all improbable that he may turn Benedict, and settle in 
the back-woods. But first, he intends to taste the airof 
Nova Scotia. His fancy is like a coach-wheel in mo- 
tion — now, sending up mud — now, dust — now — 
Bagshot diamonds. 

Walsingham. 

Bagshot diamonds! Cockney-land forever. But, 
soberly, — as the lady says in the play, — Fenwick must 
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be liked, wherever he goes. Well-bred, —^gentle- 
mannered, — of a liberal and candid spirit — and, like 
most of his class in England, full of playfulness and 
drollery, — he cannot fail to be a favorite with the peo- 
ple, on this side of the water. — 1 wish a hundred Fen- 
wicks would come over every year. The English 
would then (I am sure,) become as popular in this 
country, as, I am afraid, they are now unpopular. 

Waking. 

I don't think we are unpopular with the Americans, 
generally. 

Walsingham. 

Humph ! look at their newspapers. — I am made to 
bite my lips every day, by some ill-natured observation, 
in print, respecting the Old Country — The old 
Country ! Ah ! God a mercy ! I am ready to hug every 
American, when 1 hear him make use of that phrase. 

Waring. 

Each nation is, I think, wofuliy ignorant of the cha- 
. racter^nd sentiments of the other. Until within the last 
few years, nobody, in England, either thought, or talked, 
of America. Of course, I don't speak of naercaatile 
people. Washington Irving, indeed, made the Ameri- 
can character extremely popular for a time. John 
Bull believed he had done his young relative injustice ; 
— and John, who is, after all, in spite of his roughness, 
and occasional fits of ill-humor, — a generous and 
loving creature — was ready to, and did, hold out his 
great mutton fist to Brother Jonathan, with his usual 
blunt word of expression, after a quarrel, of " There — 
shake hands — Let's be good friends again." 

The great majority of the English people knew no- 
thing of the Ubels on America, complained of by Mr 
Irving, but — 
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I recollect very well the time ; — and every English- 
man, of character and intelligence, was ready to run to 
him, OPEN MOUTHED, to disclaim any participation in the 
afiiront, or affronts, offered to his country. Washington 
Irving was, and isj to this day, as much an object of 
PERSONAL AFFECTION with the British people as (al- 
most) any Englishman you can name to me. 

Waring. 

Granted. Biit then, recollect — the old wounds were 
ripped open by Basil Hall, and since, by Mrs Trollope ; 
— and tnese thin-skinned people — 

Walsingham. 

Thin-skinned! — Well, I like them the better lor 
their thin-skinnedness, to a certain degree. They may 
abuse Captain Hall, Dame Trollope, and the Quarterly 
Reviewer, as much as they like; — but, why the Devil, 
(Heaven forgive me!) will they persist in saying that 
mese writers speak the sentiments of the great mass of 
the British people respecting America ? Especially, 
when they have proof positive to the contrary. See 
the Edinburgh Review — the Westminster — Foreign 
Quarterly — New Monthly — Monthly — Spectator — 
Examiner ! — ^besides many others, too numerous to men- 
tion. Ninety nine out of every hundred papers, in En- 
gland (I will venture to say,) never miss an opportunity 
of lauding this country — its institutions, and th^ charac- 
ter of the people. 

Waring. 

I know — as Fen wick said, last evening — "John 
Bull would be inclined to think, and to say so,' too, — if 
be saw in what an odious light he was shown up, by a 
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portion of the American press. ' Why, d — n it ! 
Brother Jonathan is either a fellow that can't take a 
joke — or hear a plain truth spoken to his face — or ehtj 
he bears malice.^ " " But," added Fenwick, " you must 
not take for gospel all that you see in the newspapers. 
It is a fact, that the Americans are more annoyed at 
what an Englishman says in their dispraise, than by any- 
thing said, or written, by a native of any other country. 
It is, also, too true, that most of our writers on America, 
(and, by the way, as Lytton Bulwer remarks, they 
have been nearly all Scotchmen ; mark that !) — Came 
HERE with Burns's verse in their mouths " If there's a hole 
in a' your coats, fac." — They were on the look out for 
holes, and for holes only, — and they put their great raw 
fingers into every hole they found, and, of course, made 
it wider; — nay, they even made holes, where none be- 
fore existed." 

Walsingham. 

Very true. And the fact is, that Jonathan, (viewing 
himself in the light of an ill-treated child,) cannot be 
expected to regard Father Bull with much afiection 
or reverence. John was for treating his refractory oflr 
spring with a cudgel ; — but Jonathan (a true chip of 
the old block,) was as good a hand at single-stick as his 
sire; — so, he broke the old gentleman's pate; — and 
set up for himself in the world. Meanwhile, old Bull 
gets to fighting with his neighbors, — nay, is obliged^, 
occasionally, to make use of his fists, in support q( 
bis younger children ; and, in the midst of his troubles, 
happens to give fresh ofifence to his eldest-born 
(Jonathan,) — who, thereupon, enters the ring once 
more, and exchanges half a dozen blows with Father 
John. At length, old Bull leaves ofi* the fighting Jbusi^ 
ness, and goes back to bis shop. He is too well pleas* 
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€d with the black-eyes he has given to his neighbor, 
(notwithstanding, the bloody-nose he himself got in the 
conflict,) to think of the turn-up he had had with Jona- 
than — or to take much heed how young Hop^ul is 
getting on. Probably, he might have muttered — 
" Deuce take the fellow ! a pretty example he has been 
setting to my other boys! " And, some of his scullions 
and cook-maids, thinking no doubt, to please him, bring 
the OJj> FELLOW all sorts of tales about Jonathan's ill-man- 
ners, and bad habits, — swearing that he is a nasty ^ 
sour-tempered, evil-disposed, wrong-headed person ; — 
HATING the land of his birth, and everv member of the 
Bull family, as he does the devil ! — Jonathan, hearing 
of this, and taking it for granted that the old man believes 
all that is i^id of him, gets into a passion — rakes up 
old stories ; — tells them, daily, to his children ; — and 
instructs the latter to look upon their grandfather, as a 
good-for-nothing, tyrannical, brow-beating, dishonest, 
insolvent, hoary-headed sinner ! 

In the meantime, old John — (for the first time in 
bis life) — begins to take his affairs seriously into 
consideration. He consults the school-master — he 
reads — he meditates — he travels. 

He becomes aware of his own imperfections ; — he 
bears willing testimony to, and endeavors to imitate, the 
excellences of his neighbors. He sees that his shop is 
(and has long been) badly conducted ; and he resolves 
X6 make material alterations in its management. He 
finds this no easy task;— ^ but his attention has been 
turned to tlie operations of his eldest-born ; and he re- 
solves to persevere. 

He begins to perceive, that Jonathan was not the 

Sreatest fool in the family. He says to himself — " By 
upiter ! this boy of mine is running as fast as a race- 
horse ! He must be a confounded clever fellow !'' 
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The old gentleman's paternal feelings are revired, — 
and he looks, with more than complacency, upon his gal- 
lant, high-spirited, (yet still, as regarding himself, some* 
what sulky) offspring. Jonathan, however, continues to 
regard his venerable sire with a suspicious eye. He 
says, '^ I don't care a curse for you now, old man. I 
shall soon be as big as yourself; and then, if you pro- 
voke me, I'd as soon give you a good licking as not 

Waring. 

You'll cut your throat, if you doa't take care.*- 
There's a gash ! humph ! what a v3e shaver ! 

Walsinghah. 

Where 's the soap ? -— Where 's the soap ? > — Listen ! 
— I'll poetize. 

Which is the merriest death to die ? 

By poison or pistol ? — by razor or rope f 
Come tell me, dear Doctor, the how and the why ? 
I'm quite in a fever to breathe my last sigh — 

For what 's life to a man without — soap ! 

Waring — laughing) 

Hope : — ^You should have ended with hope. Yot 
don't improvise half so well as our friend. Captain Park- 

XNRATH. 

Walsinghah. 

That fellow is a macliine of imagination ! A good 
fellow — and a pleasant. 

Waring. 

A true friend. A man that would go through fire 
and water for you. 

Walsingham. 

(So would a ^rc-man — but, that '* his profession) 

A gallant spirit — a noble — noble-hearted being ! 



L . 
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I 

Waring. 

A PERFECT gentleman! 

Walsingham. 

Well, that 's saying everything. He is from the Sooth, 
you say ? 

Waring. 

Yes, from the " Old Dobonion". I believe, how- 
ever, he was a good deal Acre, when a boy — Gaulti- 
MAN and he are very intimate. 

Walsingham. 

GAULTiBfAN must be a very desirable companion in 
the dog days. He is so confoundedly cold. His very 
" how d^ye do^^ — almost freezes you. What think you 
of his thank ye — Eh ? Cold water without soap — 
Cold water without soap — Eh ? He is as full of preju- 
dices, too, as an egg 's full of meat. 

Waring. 

WeU, he says the same thing of us. But, as to his 
coldness, I think that wears off, when you come to 
know him. In conversation, now; — if the subject in- 
terest him — he becomes exceedingly warm, and ani- 
mated. Witness last night, after supper. Then, there 
is no mistaking the meaning of his grasp, when he shakes 
hands with you. There is no coldness in that^ I 
think ? 

Walsingham. 

Oh, no: — he seems bent upon dislocating your 
shoulder every time he lays hold of your arm. I like 
him for that, certainly ! Still, I don't think he has got 
such a thing as a laugh in him. His attempt at a smile 

5 
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is the most ludicrous thing imaginable. He might just 
as well have been born, without lips. 

Waring. 

How would you have him kiss then ? ha, ha, ha ! 

Walsingham. 

He -« KISS ! ! ! 1 tell you, his lips are unsuscepiiUe 
of tender impressions. What has common-sense gotto 
do with kissing ? He is just the very man who wouW 
turn his back upon a maiden's lips — when they were 
(supposing such a thing possible) within an inch of bis 
beard ! 

Waring. 

Ha ! ha ! ha ? I'll lell him of that, -^ If 1 doo't, 
may I— — '- 

Walsij^gham. 

Come, come, no stories out of school. This town 
already, appears to be pretty well supplied with little 
birds, that catch up everything you say (whether in jest 
or earnest) and then fly away directly, to report it in all 
directions* Magpies are always mischievous. 

Waring. 

Mr Barnwell had the goodness to give me a jog, 
yesterday, about one of the pratding creatures. " toil 
are a stranger, sir," said he, " and should be on your 
guard respecting what you say before So-and-so. He 
pecks up any litde scrap that falls from you, and runs 
about with it in his beak, (as pleased, as though it were 
a lump of meat, or a silver spoon ;) to show it to aUtbcr 
neighborhood. His beak, however, is not good for much. 
It was not made for holding fast; ^— so, he lets the mat* 
sel fall half a dozen times ; — mnd, by ihe time your at- 
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n is called to it, as your property,^ is so cover- 
th dust and dirt, that you cannot recogi^se it, asr 
5 ever belonged to you." 

Walsingham. 

od ! Mr Barnwell said so, — did he ? Now, 
u know, I hugely suspected him of being a mem- 
'the Pie family ? One of the elderly Mags ! Not 
could believe him to be actuated by a spirit of 
ure. But it struck me, that he was addicted to 
ling (as bad a habit as gin-drinking, trust me :) and 
he is so desperately inquisitive. He asks you the 
question three times over ; and even then, appears 
I be satisfied with your final answer — unless you 
lalf an hour in delivering it. But he is a kind- 
)d old man — that's certain. He has taken wine 
\s every day we have dined below ! 

Waring. . 

! ha ! ha ! Don't you think he- is very like Faw- 
he actor ? 

Walsingham. 

lat ? — Job Thornberry ? — yes ; something. He 
s vety like Fawcett. I could not think befofCy 
it VHis that made me like the old boy so much, 
kes off a glass of whiskey-punch elegantly. He 
' tell a story, too, very well, if he would leave out 
of those hard words. "But I love, sir,", — said 
me, last night, " to send you boys to your dic- 
ies; — and I do not see w;Ay your long-backed, 
jearded words, should be altogether neglected, 
age entitles them to our especial veneration ; and 
g as the English is the language of the land, I 
)ring them forward, and push them into notice, as 
as I have an opportunity." I don't think he has 
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ever been out of Kew England in his life ; — yet he is 
very w^U acquainted with foreign affairs, and speaks 
old English fluently. 

Waring. 

Bravo ! I was waiting till you came to a full stop, to 
remind you of the engagement we made with Longcope 
and Signor Conti, to visit Fresh Pond and Cambridge, 
this morning. We were to start at eleven, recollect. 

Walsingham. 

Well, it is not ten yet; so we shall have a full hour 
fox breakfast. Luckily, we can get breakfast here at 
any time, — if we are not ashamed to ask for it. 

Waring. 

I like Longcope much. He has visited England 
several timeS) and his stories of some of our countrymen 
are very amusing. 

Walsingham. 

Yes ; and it is very arousing to see how fond he is of 
telling them. But that is quite natural. He is a very 
shrewd observer, and catches the peculiarities of an in- 
dividual with much truth and quickness. He is an ex- 
cellent caratterista. We have reason to be very grate- 
ful for the attentions he has paid us. 

Waring. 

I understand he goes by the name, in Boston, of '^ the 
Stranger's friend." How kind he has been to poor 

CONTI. 

Walsingham. 

Yes, — yes. He is a worthy fellow — and he could 
not show kindness to a worthier being than the Signor. 
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Ob, that I could speak Italian ! You have no idea how 
much you lose, by not being able to follow our Neapol- 
itan friend in bis native language. He has told me a 
good deal of his history ; and I have laughed heartily at 
his humor. 

Wabing. 

Or at his blunders — Eh ? His language, part En- 
glish — part French — part Italian — is one of the 
strangest jumbles I ever listened to — 

Walsingham. 

No ! I assure you he has an immense deal of wit— 
or rather, I should say, humor — and, in spite of his 
ignorance of the language, he contrives to make him- 
self understood. At least, I get on with him very well. 
I think, by the way, he is wonderfully improved in his 
English since I took him up. 

Waring. 

How well the natives of that Land of the Beautiful, 
agree in hating one another ! Conti, with all his good 
nature^ can scarcely give a good word to the people of 
any of the States, beyond Naples. 

Walsingham. 

Alack ! it is but too true. As old Fordyce says, 
" The strongest bond of union among Italians, is only a 
coincidence of hatred. Never were the Tuscans so 
unanimous as in hating the other states of Italy. The 
Senesi agree best in hating all the other Tuscans. The 
citizens of Sienna in hating the rest of the Senesi, and 
in the city itself, the same amiable passion is subdivided 
among the different wards." In fact, they pass their 
days, and nightd, in conjugaUng tRe verb to hate. '^ / 
hate— lAcm hatest^ — he hates," — repeats Lombardy; 
6* 
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and all the other States take up the plural (in chorus) 
" We hate — you hate — tkey hate ! ! " 

Waring. 

I understand, that Conti is engaged to be married to 
a lady in New York,— an Italian lady, by the way. 

\ Walsingham. 

Well, I thought he was connvbially inclined. He 
told me yesterday, that he reckoned, with the Panurge 
of Rabelais, — *' nuyre than jive hundred inconveniences 
out of the marriage state ! " 

Waring. 

Very possibly, in America. For instance, I have 
more than five hundred buttons knocked off my linen; 
and nearly as many holes in my stockings. The wash- 
erwomen of the United States ought to show some 
mercy to us, English bachelors. 

Walsingham. 

Oh, you have only to make up a bundle, and send 
your di^pidated garments to Raguban. Would yea 
believe it ?^ I caught him, yesterday, in his room-— 
.needle in hand — darning his socks ! Ha, ha, ha ! 

Waring. 

Ha, ha, ha ! I can never look at that superstitious 
Frenchman, without laughing, (he believes in ghosts Sec, 
y6u know.) Look sft his cheeks, — what bolsters of 
fat ! Almost smothering his little, dark, cunning lookins. 
eyes, and forming a parenthesis round his mole-hill of 
a nose. Tbi^ take a survey of bis mouth — didst 
ever see such a cavern ? He swallowB live animtb 
whole ! 
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Walsunohav. 
How! 

Wabing. 

It's a fact — I saw him shovel down two or three 
dozen oysters, without giving one of them a parting grip, 
to put it out of its misery. The poor animals were 
actually, buried alive. 

Walsingham. 

Mercy ! Fenwick should inform him that such 
practices are not allowable in this country. By the 
by, he came over in the same ship with Fenwick, from 
England ; — Did he not ? 

TVaring. 

Yes — Fenwick met with him first, at Florence. 

They afterwards, travelled together over a great part of 

the continent, — and, Fenwick was so amused with 

the Counij (as he calls him,) that he induced the latter 

to accompany him to England. " Never was any man 

80 prejudiced asainst our good country " — said Fen- 

wiOK, '* as my mend, the Count, when first I fell in 

with him. And, the best of the joke was, that although 

he had never put his foot in it, he affected to know a 

great deal more about the place, and the people, than 

I did myself. It would have done your heart good, to 

have heard bis accounts of the manners, customs, tastes, 

humors, and institutions, of those venerable savages — 

(as he was wont to call us.)" " How I used to laugh,'* 

- nid Fenwick, '< at his description of our grotesque din- 

' tiers ! — of which (he declared,) the greatest delicacies 

• Were composed of slices of cow-beef, strewed over 

■ With roasted .^onioiis, and a sort of soup, made up of 

chewed peas, and mashed potatoes! The pleasant 
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madness under which we labored, in fancying ourselves 
the most free, favored, magnanimous, and enlightened 
of God's creatures, was to him (he said) inexpressibly 
diverting. — " 

I 

Walsingham. 

Who is speaking now ? 

Waring. 

Ragusan, of course. That is, I am giving you Fen- 
wick's report of the Count's ybrwer opinions. *' Our 
rude attempts at singings without voices^ or the slightest 
notion of mu^c; the perpetual squabbles between those 
who wore wigs^ and those who stuck to their oiun hair; 
our droll mode of deciding our quarrels, by standing up 
to bruise one another's faces on mathematical principles; 
the singular puni^^men^ we had bit upon, in transporting 
criminals from such a land of fogs and nuisances ; — 
our woful wieddings, at which people did nothing but 
cry; — tlie perpetual fear of death that tormented us, 
as shown by our always praying for one another's health 
before drinking ; — the vast quantities of strong waters 
we had enured ourselves to swallow at a sitting ; — 
our extraordinary penchant for hanging ourselves in 
our garters — drowning ourselves in ditches »— - poison- 
ing ourselves with oxalic, prussic, and other acids, — and 
making large incisions in our throats, with razors and 
carving knives ! All these, and many other matters 
and things, respecting us, of which he used to speak 
very learnedly, excited his (Ragusan's) mirth in no 
common degree, and filled him, he said, with an ardent 
desire to visit at some future day, the country of such 
singular heretics / ** "1 took the Count at his word," 
concluded Fenwick, — ^' and carried him over with 
me.'* 
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Walsinoham. 

Well, and his opinions were confirmed ? 

Waring. 

Not quite. He admits now, that we are not the 
barbarians he took us for. He says, '' that oUr women 
are the most beautiful in the world; and make the 
best wives!" 

Walsingham. 

So, I see, thought Mirabeau. , 

Waring. 

" That our parks are very fine — our gentlemen's 
seats magnificent — our roast beef, and port wine, not 
to be despised, — and pur porter superbe f " 

Walsingham. 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! haugh ! That puts me in mind of 
Rossini ; who on dining with Lord Burghersh, in London, 
was invited by his lordship to take a glass of wine with 
him. '^ No, sare," said the composer, smacking his 
lips, " I shall take anodare glass ofportere ! " He had 
swaJIowed about two quarts of that beverage already ! — 
ha, ha, ha ! 

Waring. 

Well} I have seen Pasta, behind the scenes, take 
draught after draught, out of the pewter, — while enact- 
ing Setniramide ! ! 

Walsinoham. 

It served her tight ! ! ! All gbjbat people are porter 
drinkers. Our friends Crump and Bartholomew 
Nicks are great men. — They drink nothing but porter ! 
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Waring. 

I beg your pardon ; — after supper, they object not 
to a glass of water — with a little brandy in it. By 
the by, what is Crump ? 

Walsingham. 

I don't know. What is Nicks ? 

Waring. 

1 don't know. They are both, I believe, ** Gentlemen 
toot keep stores." 

WAI4SINGHAM. 

Crump is fortunate in his name. A good name to a 
young, and well-looking bachelor, is everything : [Now 
.Crump is not exactly, what you would call a well-look* 
ing man ; but he is just the person an ugly fellow would 
call handsome, because he is but one degree abovt 
plainness!] A vinegar diet creates flatulency, crudi- 
ties, and inodorous eructations in the stomach and throat. 
A harsh, doughy, or high-flying appellation, bestowed 
upon such a person as Crump, would provoke nothing 
but a bunch of mistrusts, north-winded resentments, 
spites, and rages, in the minds of all such as were stran- 
gers to his merits ! 

Waring. 

His merits are manifold, — : for he hath many dol- 
lars (as I hear,) and houses, lands, and tenements. A 
most incomparable man ! 

Walsingham. 
One born to do benefits — the very soul of bounty ! 

Waring. 
Fudge ! To tell the truth, -^ though I like the fellow 
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well enough, as a now^cmd^tken companioir, — he is 
too smaU a person to waste many words upon. He is 
a reader of advertisements — a yellow waistcoat-wearer 
— a slow walker — a ready reckoner — a keeper of 
good hours — and the bosom friend of Bartholomew 
Nicks. Rub him over with bread-crumbs, and you'll 
find it but a waste of labor. He was never meant to 
shine in this world. 

Walsingham. 

I doubt that. Remember he is a j!?dr^cr drinker ! 
Nicks, however, is certainly the more amusing person 
of the two. He says odd things in an odd man- 
ner ; ' — is slow in his answers — (showing thereby, that 
he was a well-educated infant ;) — and is never in the 
dumps. He laughs neatly, though not always, at the 
right moment. His phrases too, are poetical. He calb 
tossing up a cent — skying a copper! — his hands he 
calls his bread-earners — his legs are* corporation wiof- 
ables — a small chair is a baby seat, — a long tablfe a ten 
year old table — a tomb is a dead body shop — and a 
cook, a tailor of victuals. To eat is to agitate your 
grinders^ 8a;, &c, &tc, &c. 

Waring. 

Yes, he would call his child's mother, the babe*s 
DAIRY WOMAN ! Ha, ha, ha ! But talking of poets — 
LoNGCOPE pointed but to me yesterday, a young fellow, 
from one of the neighboring states, who (like poor Chape- 
lain,) has nearly Tcilled himself with rhyming ; and yet 
gained nothing, either in fame or fortune. The poor 
devil contents himself, with cursing the world's ignorance, 
and want of feeling, morning, noon, and night ! 

Walsingham. 

My dear fellow, I fancy there was never an unsuccess- 
ful piece yet, but its author attributed his disappoint- 
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ment to the caprice, injustice, or ignorance, of the pub- 
lic. A person of my acquaintance, (not fifty miles 
from Boston) was (I am told,) so vain of a pair o( 
spindleshanks belonging to him, (you have seen the 
man ; — he dines down stairs now and then,) that he 
imagined, they (his broom sticks) would at any time, 
insure him the love, admiration, and constant friend- 
ship, of any woman who might be under an impulse 
to try what wedlock was like. Yet, after having received 
no less than five — [Jive !) rejections, from as many 
different ladies, — the worthy citizen indulged in a 
thousand sarcasms and invectives against the sex, 
for their blindness, want of taste, and obstinacy, — 
while he took his two wooden-looking props into great- 
er favor than ever ! 

Waring. 

As a matter of course. But there is somebody at 
the door. " Who knocks so loud ?" You may come 
in. Captain Parkenrath ! By all that's 

[^Enter Captain Parkenrath.'] 

Parkenrath. 

What ? — Why, — you — you — you tumbled-pillow 
lovers ! You hermits in bed-clothes ! — You who 
would keep the Morning asleep — and the Sun, locked 
up in his moist cabinet. — 

Walsinoham. 

I beg your pardon ; we would do no such thing. 
If the Sun, and the Morning, prefer early rising, let them 
get up. I have no wish to keep them in their bed 
chambers. 

Waring. 

The Captain rises before the Sun. 
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Parkenrath. 

To be sure, I go out to meet my sweet-breathed mis- 
tress, the Morning. " You drown yourselves in inoffi- 
cious sleep." But, while you have been, lazily and list- 
lessly, dreaming away your time, I have been putting 
on paper, the heads of that story which interested you 
so much last night. 

Walsinoham. 

A thousand thanks ! — You write an excellent hand. 
Oh, this is admirable ! 

Parkenrath. 

Ha, ha ! As Burke says — " You are the lion ; I 
have been endeavoring to prog for you." You may 
make what use you please of it^ Only if you prints 
send me a copy. 

Walsinoham. 
If I print — agreed ; — and now to breakfast. 

Parkenrath. 
Mark me ! — It is a true stort. 

Exeunt Omnes. 



Abte. I am indebted to Mr Walsingham for a copy of the follow- 
ing tale. C. S. 
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CAPTAIN PARKENRATH'S STORY. 



THE LAST DOLLAR 



*< lake an old tale, which will have matter to rehearse, though credit be asleep, 
and not an ear open/' ¥Fmter*s Tale. 

** It is nothing to bear the privations of adversity, or more properly, ill- 
fortone; butmy ^lide recoils from its iifoioiriTiBs.** Byron. 



THE LAST DOLLAR. 



CHAPTER 1. 

"And so — and so, dearest Emily, you have at last 
said the fatal * ye*,' — and you really, intend to be Mrs 
William Lauder ? " said the lively and lovely Sophia 
Enfield, to her cousin Emily ; — as Mr Enfield, the 
father of the latter young lady, left them together. It 
tvas nearly one o'clock, and he had business to transact 
on 'Change." 

" It is so, indeed, dear cousin. My dear father ! It 
^as made him so happy — Oh ! Sophia " 

" Oh, Emily ! For pity's sake, child, donU look so 
provokingly happy. I shall really grow envious, and 
sigh for a swain myself." 

" You have no occasion to sigh long, ma chere. We 
all know that there are one — two — three — four young 
gentlemen — " 

" Oh, hid ! To have my beaux counted on a lady's 
fingers ! But, Emily, I am afraid I have a very hard 
heart — or that I was born without the faculty of loving 
— or that I am doomed never to see the being upon 
^hom I could bestow my affections. Nay, pray don't 
laugh — I am serious — quite serious. Do,you know, 
1 have wept more than once, to think that 1 should be so 
cold, so ungrateful — as not to be able lo — to — (-what are 

6* 
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die terms, love ?) to reciprocate — that is it — to recip- 
rocate — " 

« Ha, ha, ha ! Forgive me for spoiling your pretty 
speech : but the fact is, Sophy, you are too particular. ' 

" Too particular ! Can any girl of sense be too par- 
ticular, ray dear, io making her choice of a husband — 
or too cautious, in. deciding upon a matter of such tre- 
mendous importance as matrimony ? " 

" Oh, certainly not. You see what a long lime I have 
been, in making up my mind as to poor William ^" 
. " Poor William ! Well, I must s^y, dearest, that I do 
think you have choi^en wisely^ William Lauder is a 

Sjood — a noble creature. Won't you give me a kiss 
or that, Emmy ?" 

"Ay, a thousand,, dearest ! " 

" There- — that will do ; — you owe me nine, hundred 
and ninetynine — I shall make an entry of the debt in 
the first page of my Album, At present, you know, 
you should reserve al^ the stock you have on hand — for 
a certain person." 

" Saucy girl ! But, look out of doors ! What a beau- 
tiful day, Sophia t See, what a lovely sky — and how 
deliehtfully pleasant, pur dear Common looks! " 

"Yes, it is, indeed, a sweet spot; — and I iQiaryel 
much, that it is altogether deserted by dut ladies. It does 
not say much for their taste, to prefer Washington Street 
to yonder beautiful walk. By the way, Enoily dear, 
who is that young gentleman, leaning against the rails 
opposite } 1 met him yesterday, and again to-day, io 
my way to your house." 

" I don't know — I have no recollection of ever hav- 
ing seen him before. He is a stranger, doubtless." 

" He is a very happy-looking person. A$ I passed 
him, he was talking to himself 5 — and then, ^s if his 
tongue, had said something that was particularly pleasant 
to his ears, he began to laugh extravagantly ! " 



'^Perhags^ he is mad,, poor creature ! 

"I am siirie, he doh'i look like a madraao. See^whatr 
an iDtelleictual couotenance ! But come away from the 
wifiddw — he will, see ua — " 

'^Ha! I decide he is soliloquiziug again. Look,. 
Sophy —-there *s. a graceful wave of the hand. I hatve 
hit it — he is an actor* studying his part. Pechaps Mr 
WaDack, himself." 

- ^^ Ob, no. I saw Mr Wallack at the party the otbejc 
nig^bt. Lud ! he is laughing again — ha, ha, ha ! And 
now be lias sat down on the grass; how odd! " 

" That confirms me in my opinion ; — he must hCv a 
comedian." 

"Well, I would give something, to know, who and. 
what he is? You need not look so hard at me, Emily; 

— aj5 if l.had said something very strange^ The day 
has long gone by for damsels to fall in love at first si^bi, 

— especially with unknown cavaliers. But, I like odd; 
people, and this young man must, I am sure, be emi- 
nently odd ! " 

" Jf OM are a very odd — dear — charming girL But 
cctoie with me to the piano, and I will sing you — " 
" * My airt kind dearie O ' — or * fVandering Willie ' 

— or ' My heart with love is beating.^ You can feel, 
this force of the second line now^ Emily ? ^ Alaa^! 
there 's no retreating ! ' — ha, ha ! Come along — come, 
along." 



CHAPTER II. 



The young gentleman, who had been^ unwittingly, 
the subject of the fair cousins' conversation (as detailed 
in the preceding chapter), was still reclining on the bank, 
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that runs along the side of the gravel walk, in a line witli 
Beacon Street, as the clock struck five. 

The sounds seemed to have the effect of rousing him 
from his reverie ; for he started on his feet — and, as if 
doubting the evidence of his ears, clapped his hand 
to his fob. Alack ! it was now untenanted. " Umph ! " 
said he, aloud — "I forgot that my watch was in Mr 
Levi's keeping, for the present. Well, after all, your 
pawn-brokers are the greatest philanthropists living. 
That loan was of immense service to me. Let me see 
how many dollars I have left. Three — and two are 
five — and — aha! some silver! Egad, I am richer 
than I thought I was." 

As he was rattling the silver in his hand, he was ac- 
costed by a wretched-looking man, in a sailor's jacket — 

" Pray, your honor, bestow a small trifle upon a poor 
soul, who hasn't broken his fast for four and twenty 
hours." 

" A beggar in Boston ! " exclaimed the youth — 
" prodigious ! " — adding, in an under tone, — " There 
may be two of the trade before the week is over. " 

The beggar continued, " I'm an English sailor, your 
honor, — and came out in the Brilliant, Captain Mas- 
ters, to New York : — but he treated us so ill, that I 
was determined to run away ; and hearing that there 
were plenty of hands wanting in Boston, I came here. 
On the way^ I was forced to part with every shirt and 
scrap I had, to get me food: — and, am now, without 
money to procure a meal — or a bed for the night." 

" Is that true ? " 

" As I hope to be " 

"Hush! here, take these '' (throwing to the other, 
four, out of the six, silver pieces that were left to him), 
" and, my good friend, take my advice — give over 
this begging business ; — believe me, it won't answer in 
America," 



« I kuiSW th«t, ftMt honof — 1 fievter saw such a Bit 
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«HoH!" sfdid the yotoh, fiferdely, — " doti*t at- 
tempt td tatni^hj^hybtirb'^^ breath, the character 6f 
mj cdimtrynrtfen. No raiat!i here has d f^ft< tb beg, — 
ibr with conttmon indtistry, he can ahifaps earn suffici^t 
to provide himself with the necessaries of Fife. Ati'd 
as tor fou — you, sir -^ I am incfined to Uiink joH are 
s6tt6 s6pundr -^-^'' 

" Softfy ! — softly, master, if you please. It 's not 
the valley of these bits of blunt that I cares for. If you 
lie' to^ do a Ixrfy a civil turn, do it ; — but, d — n me, 
do'n t think for to come over me with hard words. I' 
niever woiitd be druv6 — So, I told Captain Mjisters,-^ 
ai^d I wbn't hb'i^, A kind word vi^ith me, as I told the 
Captain — Captain, says I, where 's the use of calling: 
a fell6# names, when — — ; " 

" Enough ! — Make the best of your Way to the har- 
bbr. Ybu'll soon fittd a ship; I dai*6 say." 

" Thaiik ye, master — F ni off. Arid in return for 
ybiiir charity, take this bit of advice from me, — when yoii 
give agaiii, don^t spbit the gbod deed, by telling a poor 
fellbW you think him a scoundrel." 

" Hallo ! come back. [The sailor returned.] Give us 
your hatid — I ask your pardon. You are a fine fel- 
low — there — good-b'ye." 

Th# tiext moment, oui^ yotitli was Walking hastily 
across the Common. 

"And you're ahother', by G— — ! " "said the 
sdlof, emphatically, looking after him — "no matter 
what couhtrynrian ye are, or whb yoii called ^ mo- 
tfifeF.' I wish I knowed those, thit intended you any 
hurt — that 's all ! There 's a grdat sliaking of bands in 
thi$ country, but that was a riglkr gbod honest grip. 
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' Good b'ye ' — said he — well then, good bye ' to you, 
my hearty — Long life to you, and yours — Amen." 

A gentleman and two ladies, who had been witness- 
es, at a distance, of this scene, now passed by the tar. 
In their approach, they could not help hearing every 
word of his last speech. One of the young ladies 
laughed aloud. 

" Emily," said our fair friend, Sophia Enfield, — 
(for it was she, accompanied by her cousin and William 
Lauder), "What think you now, of the stranger? Is he 
a mad-man, think ye ? ' 

" No, but I agree with you, that he is a very odd 
person." 

" Of which of the two are you speaking ? " said 
Lauder — " the young man who retreated so rapidly, 
as we approached ? " 

" The same — see, he is now leaning against the 
rails on the Mall. Do you know him, William ? " 

" His face appears familiar to me ; — but I cannot 
recollect where I have seen him before. I am sure, 
however, he is not a Bostonian. But 'he is coming 
this way again — 1 shall have a belter view of his face." 

As the stranger passed the trio, his eyes met those of 
Sophia: — they both started, and changed color. 

" Ah, now I Tcnow that I have met him before." — 
said the young lady to herself — " and where : — but he 
is strangely altered. He appeared to recognise me, 
and yet he did not bow ! " 

" Oh ! now I recollect who he is, Emily " — said 
Lauder — " Don't you remember the handsome young 
Georgian, whom we met last year at the Springs ? Mis- 
ter — Mister — Alleynei — He, you know, that was 
said to be engaged to the beautiful Miss Sinclair." 

" Ob, yes — Charles AUeyne ! He used to drive 
those fine black horses." 

" And his black servant, Cicero— do you remember 
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him ? The prigish old spark ! who gave himself all the 
airs of a gentleaian." 

" And a very gentlemanlike person he was," cried 
Sophia — " He treated me with marked respect, when 
he found out that my mother was a native of Virginia. 
Poor Cicero ! how he doated on his young master ! well, 
I shall be delighted to see his honest face again ; - — 
and I suppose, as Mr AUeyne is here, Cicero cannot be 
far off.*' 

" Alleyne did not appear to remember us " — said 
Lauder. " However, 1 shall call presently at the Tre- 
mont — for, no doubt he is staying there, — and leave a 
card for liim.*' 

" I wonder whether he is marriedy^ said Emily, 
'< Miss Sinclair was a charming girl — I should be very 
happy to meet her again — would not you, Sophia ? 

" Yes — 1 don't know — perhaps — heigh-ho ! I 
declare I feel quite tired — and thank goodness ! here 
I am, at home. Walk up, good people." 

"Well" quoth Lauder — as he mounted the steps. 
— "I shall learn to-night, at the bar of the Tremont, 
whether he has brought his wife with him." 

" Or — or — if you see Cicero — he will be abje to 
tell you all about it," said Sophia, eagerly. 



CHAPTER III. 

Mr Lauder was right ; — it tooi Charles Alleyne 
whom they had met. Let us follow that young gentle- 
man across the Common. From Beacon Street, the 
turned down School Street— passed the Court-house, — 
and, keeping to the right, presently found himself before 
a Restaurant. 



" I recollect taking i^orae tqrtle-soup bfsre, with Cd- 
onel Allison, two years ago," said be to himself-— 
f* jjnd very good it was. J ^txi confoundedly h^pgry ; — 
pp wonder ! — I have not tasted a roprsel since bi^dc- 
fast. Shall I go in ? No — yes !-^ To be sqre — 
1 have money enoxigh left to pay for a dinner. Yet if 
— pshaw ! Here goes ! " — And, in be walked. 

While the waiter was gone to ei^ecute bis or/jers, Ah 
leyne amused himself by drawing figures on the t^ble: 
floth with his fork. (lis mind, hqweyer, bad pptbing 
to do with the operation. He was thinking of Sophig 
JBnfield, and Saratoga Springs. Had he thought aloy49 
(a habit, of which, by the way, he was frequently guiby,) 
bis meditations would have clothed tbems^lyesj in some- 
thing like the following words. 

" (jood God ! Th^t \ should have met her ! — The 
woman of all others, I should now most studiously avoid ! 
FoT, though 1 feel that 5 love her — and neyer lo^cd 
hut her, — what hope— -what chance of success* — ip 
there for such a niiser^ble — degraded — poverty-strick- 
^p, wretch as I ain ? — No — no I — Were 1 cpiam 
that her heart was mine —r. that I could obtain her band) 
to-morrow — i would not — could not have recourse to 
such a means of rnending my broken fortunes. Couk} 
I endure to hear it said, that my wife had married a beg- 
gar ? I would shoot any man who dared to say it ! 
If, now, I could embark in any undertaking — but, 
no — no! ,What am I fit for? Brought up to no pro- 
fession — utterly unacquainted with, and unfit for busi- 
ness, — shrinking from its drudgeries — loathing its petty 
niceties, — too proud to solicit a favor — or even ta ac- 
cept one, when kindly and freely oflfered, what can I do ? 
What is to beconni^e of ™P ? 

If I cut my thrpat, the Coroner's ipquest will declare,^ 
that I did it in a fit of temporary insanity ! Besides, 
my principks are opposed to self-slaughter j — y^ 1 
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fear me, it must come to that, after all,. Well — let me 
wait till I have spent my Last Dollar, and then ! 

" What an unlucky wretch have I been I How true 
is the saying, that misfortunes never come singly ! — 
Yet have not these been caused by mine own folly ?^ 

No, no ; — not all — not all of them. Caroline 

was fickle — discarded me — and married another. — 
Well, she was right. She had discovered that I did not 
love HER. I ought to have rejoiced at the event ; — 
but my pride, my cursed self-love was hurt. I could 
not bear, forsooth, to be pointed at, as the man who was 
jilted by the beautiful Miss Sinclair — humph ! 

" Then, as to my pecuniary losses. That gambling 
business was bad. I admit that. Yes, I detest myself 
for having indulged in that vile propensity ; no induce- 
ment on earth should prevail on me to touch a card, 
or enter a gaming-house, again ! Gh, that I could 
wipe out the recollection of that wretched, wretch- 
ed folly! 

*' As for the loss I sustained, in becoming bound for 
poor Somerville, — I have no right to find fault with 
myself for that. No — I would do it again. By Hea- 
ven ! if it were for tmce the sum, and I had it, I 
would be his bondsman again. Like myself, he has 
been confoundedly unlucky ; but he is the best — the 
noblest — the most honorable being on earth ! Thank 
God ! I have got one friend left ! 

" Would that he had returned from England ! I sad- 
ly stand in need of his counsel and sympathy. For Am 
sake I must — yes, 1 must make up my mind to live 
on. He would fancy, that my loss, incurred through 
him, had preyed on my mind — had driven me to de- 
spair. ' He might so fancy, and the thought would 
KU hira. D — n it ! when the Last Dollar is gone, 
I must look out for some means to procure a fresh 
supply. It don't require a long apprenticeship to make 
a truckman. 

7 
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" Heaven be praised, that I had the means of provide 
ing for my dear sister ! She and her children are now. 
placed above want ; — (let her poor, stupid husband get 
into trouble again, and as often as he likes.) That is, 
indeed, a consoling reflection. And now, here comes 
the soup." 

" In strong and heahhy constitutions, Love " — says 
FieldiDg, (and let roe add, in a parenthesis, any othef^ 
mi^orthine) — "hath a very different effect from that 
it causes in the puny part of the species. In the latter 
it generally destroys all that appetite which tends to- 
wards the conversation of the individual ; but in the 
former, though it often induces forgetfulness, and a neg- 
lect of food^ as well as of everything else, yet place 
a good piece of roast-beef before a hungry lover, and 
he seldom fails very handsomely to play his part.'* 

Thus it was with our hero, on the present occasion. 
He ate as heartily, as if he had never met with a misfor- 
tune in his life. The waiter congratulated him upon 
bis possessing so good an appetite. 

" Yes, — I was rather hungry, to 'be sure," said 
Charles — " and now, I feel somewhat thirsty. Bring me 
some — stay, let me look at your list of wines. So, — 
ni take a pint of that Madeira," (pointing to the carte,) 

It was the lowest priced wine; — and Alley ne blush- 
ed deeply as he gave the order." 

" When I was last in this room," thought he, " I 
would as lief have taken poison as the miserable stuff 
he is about to bring me. But I must conquer this ridi- 
culous weakness — this, foolish pride — and I will. I 

WILL." 

The wine, however, was tolerably good, so that he 
was induced to empty the bottle. He rose in high 
spirits, which were increased when he found that the 
bill amounted to little more than a dollar. 

It was a beautiful evening. Washington Street, as 
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usual, was teeming with pede$trians ; and Alleyne, as 
bjD walked along, amused himself with speculating upon 
th^r different pursuits and characters. 

"This is dull work, however," thought he — "with- 
out a companion. I wish I had somebody to laugh 
with me. Egad ! I believe I show the only merry face 
in the street ; — but, hallo ! — here comes my sailor 
friend, and makhig towards me. I can't cut him. 
Good evening, friend." 

" Long life to your honor ! D'ye know the rhino you 

K'e rae this morning has turned out prodigious lucky ? 
e first fellow I met, when I got down to the wharf, 
was Sam Jib ; an old mess-mate, and chum of mine. 
He's got me a berth in his ship ; and I'm going present- 
ly, to drink a glass with him to your honor's health." 

" Thank you. Glad to hear of your good luck — ^good 
day.'' 

" But I say — please to stay a bit, master. You see 
as bow we does not know your honor's name } 

" Alleyne — Good evening." 

" Alleyne ? well, my name begins with an A. Adams, 
— Jack Adams is my name. Good evening, Captain 
Alleyne, — you're a fine gentleman, and tkafs what I'll 
say wherever I go. Captain John Alleyne ? Didn't you 
say John Alleyne, sir ? " 

" No," — returned Alleyne, laughing, — Charle» 
Alleyne-— if you must have it." 
, " Thank ye, sir — thank ye. God bless you, master, 
for a noble-hearted gentleman. I'm not given to 
palavering, but this I'll say, that Jack Adams won't for- 
get the grip of your fist, as long as he has got any feel- 
ing in him. Good by'e Captain. The country can't 
be a bad one that's raised such like as you. — That^s 
what I'll stick to, by Gom ! " 

The sailor spoke so loud, that several persons stopped 
to listen. Alleyne was glad to make a precipitate re- 
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treat. In a few minutes he found himself in Tremont 
Street, and close to the Tremont House. . ^ 

Several gentlemen were standing on the steps J-^ 
some leaning against the pillars of that noble poiiiGo: 
— some smoking. — All listless, happy — small-<;habri- 
rattling persons, whose self-complacent looks mSgBt 
have challenged a comparison with those of any commil- 
nity of monks in the world. 

Our hero pulled his hat over his eyes, and walked 
hastily on. He thought he heard a voice from the steps 
cr}' " Alleyne ! " It had the effect of making irim 
quicken his pace. 

" In a few days (thought he,) I shall be without a 
cent. Heaven only knows, to what I may be reduced. 
For myself, no matter ! But I will not by acknowledg- 
ing an acquaintance today, place him in the predica- 
ment of being obliged to acknowledge me then. Still, 
I gave my word to Dornton, that I wovld deliver those 
letters his kindness forced upon me. That's awkward. 
Well — well — I can leave them at the people's houses, 
without intimating where I am to be found ; — or sup- 
pose, I add the name of the Inn where I slept last night ! 
That alone, would keep them from troubling me. Yes, 
yes — 111 adopt that plan." 

He was now opposite the Masonic Temple, It wis 
open for some public entertainment, and several per- 
sons were standing at the doors, observing the company, 
as they passed in. Alleyne crossed over — "Whars 
goirg on here, my friend," said he to a bystander — 
" a lecture, eh ? '' 

" No," said the man, (to whom he addressed himself) 
" it's a concert given by them foreigners. Hermanns, 
I think they call them." 

" Their bill of fare must be very attractive ; " rejoin- 
ed Alleyne. 

"Yes," said the other — they'll have all our fashion- 
ables. Here comes some more carriages," 
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" There may be somebody who may recognise me, 
(thought our hero). I must be off." 

Before, however, he could make good his retreat, a 
carriage drew up ; from which WiUiam Lauder alight- 
ed, and handed out Mrs Enfield, (Sophia's mother,) 
and Emily. He (Lauder,) had turned to render the 
like assistance to Sophia, — but that young lady, in 
her haste to descend, missed the step, and would have 
fallen to the ground, had not Charles Alleyne (who was 
nearer, the coach than Lander,) darted forward, and 
caught her in his arms. " Dear ! How awkward of 
me," — said Sophia, as soon as she had suflicienlly re- 
covered from her fright to be able to speak. And then, 
addressing Charles, she said, — with some emotion. 
"This is not the Jirst lime I have had to thank Mr Al- 
leyne for rescuing me from a perilous situation. Will he 
condescend to shake hands with an old acquaintance ? " 

I will not say hoiv long that pretty hand, thus frankly 
extended to him, remained within our hcro'is grasp. 
Certain it is, tlial when the lady withdrew it, her color 
was considerably heightened. 

Charles, now, with much grace and animation, paid 
his respects to Mrs Enfield and Emily. He did not 
appear to recollect Lauder ; wlio, how^ever, shook hands 
with him, and welcomed hiu) to Boston. " But come," 
said the latter — "we have no lime for compliments. 
We must secure our seats. Mr Alleyne, will you escort 
IVliss Sophia?" 

Charles drew back. " I did not intend — that is — I 
have not procured a ticket." 

''Oh ! they have some here — come along." 

" But my dress ?" 

" Oh, never mind that. Your frock-coat will do veiy 
well. Here's the gentleman whh the tickeis." 

." How much ? " inquired Alleyne, nervously. 

« A dollar." 
7* 
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'* Well, thank heaven ! I have three left " — said 
our hero to himself, (as he handed the money to the 
door-keeper,) " yet, alack ! 1 am coming very fast to my 
Last Dollar ! " 



CHAPTER IV 

The concert room was crowded ; so that our party 
had some difficulty in procuring seats, in a favorable 
situation. Alleyne retained his station at Sophia's side ; 
and, kwas observed, by more than one good-natured 
person, that their conversation (whenever an opportunity 
occurred for conversation,) appeared to be of a very 
interesting nature. On one point, I am privileged to 
speak ; — which is, that, somehow or other, the name 
of Miss Caroline Sinclair being introduced, Charles 
was very particular in informing his companion of the 
excellent match that young lady had made ; — declaring 
that her husband was the best fellow in the world, and 
she the happiest of wives. Sophia quietly observed, 
(as a matter of course,) that she was delighted to hear 
it. And there the matter dropped. 

Between the first and second parts of the concert 
Lauder left his party, to pay his respects to some la- 
dies in the front row. Among these, there was felt, 
(naturally enough) some curiosity to know, who the 
stranger was that had undertaken the part of entertain- 
er (for that evening only) to Miss Sophia Enfield. 

" Pray," said a lady somewhat elderly, (not old ; I 
never saw an old lady in my life) pray! Mr Lauder, who 
is that very handsome young man, attached to your 
party ? I mean the gentleman sitting next to Miss Sophia 
Enfield." 
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" His name, madam, is Alleyne — Charles Alleyne ; 
a gentleman from Georgia. We had the pleasure of 
meeting him, last Summer, at Saratoga." 

" A Georgian ! Well 1 told Miss Melton I Jcneiv he 
was from the South. A very distingue, gentlemanly 
young man he appears to be." 

" Very !" — cried three or four young ladies, on each 
side of the matron. 

It is delightful to see one pretty lip move in praise 
of a fellow creature; — but a concert of pretty lips, 
moving simuhaneously, to the same sweet tune ! Lau- 
der (who was, by no means, a sentimental person,) was 
so enchanted, that he was resolved to endeavor to pro- 
cure an encore of that " very,'^ on the spot. 

" He is worth, perhaps, three hundred thousand 
DOLLARS ! ! ! (need I have said a word about Mr Wil- 
liam Lauder's unsentimentality ?) and — " 

" And how many cents besides ? " inquired a young 
lady, smiling archly at Lauder — 

A middle-aged, red-faced man, who had been talking 
with the ladies, before Lander came up, now regained 
tlie use of his tongue. " Not one, Miss," said he with 
great energy, — not one : Mr Lauder is mistaken, — 
has not been apprized of the revolution that has taken 
place in that person's circumstances. I was sorry — I 
must say, I was extremely sorry, to see so respectable — 
so highly respectable ayounglady,as Miss Enfield, enter 
the room, arm in arm with so — (of course, I speak in 
confidence,) so disreputable a character." 

The ladies stared. Mr Lauder looked the picture 

of DISMAY. 

" Sir ! " continued the middle-aged, red-faced 
man — "1 know something of the history of that young 
fellow ; and, therefore, I request you to believe implicitly 
what 1 am going to say. Mr Alleyne was (as you say,) 
It one time rich ; but, like most of the Southerners^ he 
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was not very particular as to whether or not, his expenses 
exceeded his income. He must needs keep his racers, 
^ir; and horses, and carriages; and give parlies, sir; 
and entertain whole families — and dash about, from 
this place to that ; and so on ; — till he found himself 
considerably in debt. Then^ what did he do ? Instead 
of retrenching, — laying by, and so forth; why he be- 
came security (with some other fool,) for a man, he 
knew little or nothing about. They say it was near- 
ly a hundred thousand dollars he was bound for ; but I 
don't know the particulars. However, the man — his 
name was Somervillk — ran away to England, or 
failed, or something of that sort ; and the whole debt 
fell upon Alleyne's shoulders. And what with his (Al- 
ley ne's) prior debts, and his losses at play, (for he was 
a desperate gambler) he was, al last, completely sold 
up ! A young lady, (to whom he was engaged to be 
married,) was so disgusted with his profligacy, and hor- 
rified at his general conduct, that she declined having 
anything further to say to him, — and has since giveu 
her hand to another. There was some talk^ to be sure, 
about his having appropriated the remnant of his prop- 
erty to the use of his sister, (whose husband was a row- 
dowish, profligate sort of person, like himself;) and 
it was said, that several gentlemen of the State had so 
high an opinion of young Alleyne, that they volunteered 
to take him by the hand, and set him on his legs again. 
But I don't believe either one story or the other. 1 
have it from pretty good authority^ that so long as he 
had a cent in his pocket, he was to be met with at the 
gaming table ; and I know the gentlemen of Georgia 
too well, to believe (however they may pity and be in- 
clined to succor, a fellow citizen in misfortune,) that they 
are the sort of people, to overlook, or pardon, such ex- 
cesses, as this young man was guilty of. To look at 
him now^ you would think he was a prince ! — I know 
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be is as proud as Ljucifer ; and as vain as a peacock. 
fiut !f he have come here on an adventuring expe- 
dition — it won't do ! Tt shan't go down, if 1 can help 
k, at least." 

There was a " weU-who-would'have-thought'it ! '* 
sort of expression, pretty strongly marked on the faces 
of those who had attended to his story, when the middle- 
aged, red-faced gentleman concluded ; — but no one 
SRlid a word, except Lauder; who, stammering out that 
it was very extraordinary he had' heard nothing of all 
this before ! " hastened back to his party. Before he 
regained his seat, however, the second part oi the con- 
cert had commenced ; — and the ladies were so much 
occupied in attending to 'the performance, that they did 
not observe his confusion. 

During the rest of the evening, 'he was considerably 
annoyed at the constant, and marked attentions paid by 
Alleyne to Sophia ; and the evident pleasure with which 
those attentions were received. The consciousness that 
several pairs of eyes were (every now and then,) direct- 
ed towards them, from below ^ added not a little to his 
chagrin. At length, the audience grew tired of encar'- 
ing ; and the concert was allowed to come to an end. 

" The carriage is in waiting, I have no doubt," said 
Lauder, jumping up, — anxious to get out oi eyeshot as 
quickly as possible. " Let us leave, before the crowd 
is in motion." 

But Mrs Enfield saw no reason for being in such a 
hurry ; and Emily wanted to exchange a word or two 
with some of her dear friends. "Meantime," said 
Sophia — " Do, pray, go, Mr Lauder, and see if the 
coach is at the door. It is unpleasant to be kept wait- 
ing down stairs in the cold." 

" Well ! " muttered Lauder, as he turned to obey her, 
— " Hang me, if I don't take care, in future, how i 
make acquaintances at watering places." 
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Several persons (in passing) now stopped to speak 
to Mrs Enfield and the young ladies. To some oftnes^ 
AUeyne was formally introduced by Sophia's mother. 
On seeing which, our fm front row acquaintances pru- 
dently retired by the opposite alley. 

Mr Lauder returned, almost out of breath. " The 
carriage is ready. Miss Sophia, will you permit me 
to—" 

" Pardon me," said AUeyne, laughing. " Miss Enfield 
has done me the honor to accept my arm." 

Lauder looked unutterable things, — but moved on. 

" You will come and see us tomorrow," said Mrs En- 
field as she wished AUeyne good night, — " mind ! no 
ceremony ; — we shall be happy to see you at all times, ^^ 

AUeyne gracefully expressed his thanks. 

" We have not a room quite so large as the common," 
said Sophia, laughing, " but — " 

" The coach is waiting. Miss Sophia^" cried Lauder, 
impatiently. 

" I must go. — Good night." 

" A thousand times, good night ; and a tliousand good 
nights ! Adieu ! " 

The coach drove oiffat a slow pace. It occurred to 
AUeyne, that he did not know where Mr Enfield lived. 
" There can be no impropriety in my following the car- 
riage at a respectful distance," said he. " It will save 
me the trouble of searching in the Directory tomorrow. 
Besides, directories are often wrong ; people change their 
houses so frequently." ♦ 

He walked slowly after the carriage, and, in a few 
minutes, had the pleasure of seeing Mrs Enfield and 
Sophia alight. Lauder followed them into the house* 

" The third house on the left," said our hero to him- 
self ; " but I will make sure of the number, as soon a» 
the carriage has turned, to take home thfe other young 
lady. 'Tis so fine a night that I have a great mind not 
to go to bed ; — besides, by so doing, I shall save -^ 
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iac^fi^'Aose odious dollars and cents, how I hate them ! 
Ndl io long as I can afford to pay for one, I will have 
a bed. (After a few minutes the coach drove off.) 
Now the carriage is gone, I'll mark the house, and then 
— and then — and then to my hostelry." 

It was past TWO, however, before our hero left T— 
Street. 'His last words were, as he turned the corner — 
" Oh fool ! fool ! with what different eyes should I be 
looked upon, if it were Jcnown that I had no more than 
three dollars in the world. N^importe ! I'll call to- 
morrow." 



CHAPTER V. 



" Is Mrs Enfield at home ? " asked our hero of the 
servant, who had answered his knock, the following 
morning. The question was one of course, though quite 
unnecessary : for he had caught a glimpse of the lady 
at one of the upper windows, as he was approaching the 
house. 

" Is Mrs Enfield at home ? " 

" No, sir." 

^ No ! — are you sure ? " 

" Yes, sir — quite sure." , 

ADeyne was wonderstruck. Still he thought, he, 
mgkt have been mistaken. 

" But Sophia — Miss Enfield — is not she within ? " 

" No, Sir." 

"My good friend, I think you must be mistaken. 
Have the goodness to say that Mr Alleyne — Mr Charles 
Alleyne is here." 

The servant hesitated — but, after a short pause, 
withdrew. In a few seconds^ he returned. The scold- 
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ing he had received up stairs, had, probably, ruffled his 
temper;* for it was with much insolence, both of tone 
and manner, that he informed Charles — 

" The ladies were not at home to Mr Alleyne,'* 
And then — as a celebrated beau once said of a certain 
prince's porter, (on experiencing a similar rebufi) " the 
jellow closed the outward door with a good deal ofunr 
necessary violence /" 

A gentleman who passed Charles AUeyne in the 
neighborhood of State Street, two or three times, in the 
course of that morning, has since told me " that he 
thought he had never, in his life, seen such a happy 
looking person ! I took him for a lover^ sir, (said my 
friend) a lover — who had just been accepted. Though 
Franks, — who was with me — thought he looked more 
like one who had experienced some unexpected good 
fortune — such as a fat legacy from some ninetyninth 
cousin. He seemed to walk upon air, sir ; — but up- 
right as a dart. His cheeks flushed — eyes bright as 
stars — and a perpetual smile on his countenance. I 
did not exactly like that smile ; — his upper lip was 
curled a little too much. But very fortunate persons, 
who happen at the same time to be very proud, have 
frequently an unlucky expression of scorn about the 
mouth, of which, perhaps, they are unconscious." Al- 
leyne himself (it has since appeared) recorded that he 
had no recollection of what he did, or how he dis- 
posed of his time, during the remainder of that day. 
" I remember (the words are transcribed verbatim from 
the entry in his pocket-book) I remember feeling very 
thirsty, and entering a drinking shop. What I drank I 
know not ; — but I think it was brandy. This was 

shortly after 1 left T Street. I can remember 

nothing after that, until the next mornini;^, about five 
o'clock ; — when I found myself on a door-step, , in a 
back street, on the other side of the water, — in Charles- 
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toim, I believe. I must have slept there, no doubt. I 
was very cold — and felt very sick. On getting up, I 
put my hand in ray pocket, and found I was reduced to 

my LAST DOLLAR ! ! ! 

My mind was instantly made up. I resolved to cross 
over to Boston, and seek some employment — no mat- 
ter what — on board of a ship about to leave the port. 

No one can imagine with what exultation I muttered 
to myself, when I had fprmed this resolution, — "yes 
— • yes ! — Pkide shall have a fall ! " 



CHAPTER VI. 

I AM about to invade the privacy of a lady's chamber. 
Reader, start not ! — I am not a rude intruder. I do but 
draw aside the curtain, and take a peep — with the same 
reverent feelings that would possess me, could I, by any 
magical art, " throw aside this airy veil," to view the ac- 
tions of the FAIR SPIRIT, whose invisible wings (I can 
almost hear them!) are now flapping near me. 

I pray you, to suppose about a week to have elapsed, 
since the day on which Alleyoe had the door so un- 
ceremoniously slammed in his face, (as the phrase goes) 
in T Street. 

It was morning. — A young girl — beautiful, (Oh, 
how beautiful !) was on her knees by her bed side, — 
her toilet yet unmade ; — for her long hair almost shroud- 
ed her face, and hung half way down her back ; — and 
her delicate feet were as yet, without stockings, — socks, 
shoes, or slippers ! 

From her " upraised eyes" 

<* The big round tears 
Coursed one another down her innocent face 
In piteous chase ** 

8 
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• These were the last words of her prayer — " Forgive 
him — pardon him — O pardon him, — Almighty Father! 
And grant that, with the aid of thy good spirit, he may 
be led into the way of truth, and holiness of life. De- 
fend him, O Father, from all assaults — whether by 
word or deed, of his enemies ; and pour upon him, 
O Lord, the continual dew of thy blessing. Amen. 
Amen ! " 

Her prayer was finished, — yet she arose not. Her 
face was buried in the bed-clothes : but for an occa- 
sional sob, which shook her whole frame, you would 
have thought that she" was sleeping. 

In about half an hour afterwards, when she appeared 
at the breakfast table, it would have required a very 
sharp eye indeed, to have detected that she had been 
weeping ; or that any secret sorrow dwelt within her 
bosom. 

She was more than cheerful 5 — she was even gay, 
— yet her gaiety was not forced. She had formed a 
resolution of which her mind approved. Yet from 
which most of her age and sex would have shrunk, 
perhaps, as passing the bounds of maidenly reserve, — 
not to say propriety ! 

Shall I whisper to you, what that resolution was ? 
Not yet. You must Wait a little. 

"Sophia — my dear child!" said her mother — 
" when will you learn to regulate your spirits ? you are 
as extravagantly gay this morning, as you were cause- 
lessly depressed last evening ! " 

" Ah, my spirits, I fear, are not to be regulated, dear 
mamma;" said the young lady, pouring the tea into 
the sugar basin, instead of her mother's cup. " Bless 
me, what have I done !" 

'* I declare, you are quite silly, child ! " returned 
Mrs Enfield, in a tone of displeasure. " It is well 
there are no strangers present ; they would think you 
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were KHit of your wits — Gracious! girl, what are you 
going to do wiih the cream ? " 

Sophia blushed, but could not help laughing. " Well, 
I must OWL 4 1 am rather stupid this morning. But, 
to be serious, dear mamma, — for business you know 
is a serious matter, — I must trouble you after break- 
fast for my hoard which is deposited in your bureau." 

"Ha! Is it so?" said Mrs Enfield, smiling. 
" Some mighty purchase, 1 suppose ? The prospect 
of some new finery hath turned my poor Sophy's head. 
But surely, you don't want it all 1 " 

" No, — Yes, mamma, — I mean, that 1 sbould like 
to have it in my own possession. It is time, 1 think, 
that I should make myself acquainted with money 
matters. William Lauder said yesterday, that none 
of us, ladies, knew the value of money; and how 
should we ? When we are nisver permitted to have the 
handling of it." 

" Well, my love, there's the key ef the cabinet. I 
shall scold you, if I find you guilty 6f extravagance." 

As soon as the breakfast-things were removed, Sophia 
flew to the bureau, — and took possession of her trea- 
sure. It amounted to nearly riVE hundred dollars ! 
" Can my weekly savings have amounted to so large a 
sum ?" said she, delightedly — " but, to be sure, ray 
allowance is much too great for my few wants, and I 
can afford to lay by." 

" Now," thought she — " if I can contrive to con- 
vey this to Am, it will make me quite ^- quite happy. 
But he must not Tcnow from whence it comes. No 1 I 
should die if I thought he even suspected. Yet alas ! 
hxyw to convey it — in whom to trust, (without a possi- 
bility of betraying myself,) I know not. 

Shall 1 be doing right, to dispose of so large a sum 
— to — to — to one of the opposite sex, clandestinely ? 
Oh ! what would be said, — what would be thought, if 
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it should become known ? God help me ! I am a poor, 
weak, simple girl, and hardly know how to act. It 
was but just now, however, that I thought my resolution 
was fixed so firmly, that no consideration on earth 
could shake it — Well — well ! — 

" But Lauder said he was miserably poor. And, in- 
deed, he miist be so, or he never could have taken up 
his abode at so low a place. I am glad, however, that 
Lauder's curiosity led him to inquire where he was 
staying. The once rich — proud — high-minded Al- 
LEYNE, reduced to mess with truckmen, and such like 
persons ! Ah ! democrat as I am, I cannot help feel- 
ing that he can have no thoughts, — no tastes, in com- 
mon with them. 

" Yet if he be unworthy — really unworthy ? — 

" A gamester, they , said he was, — a prodigal — a pau- 
per — a mere adventurer ! Harsh names ! Some of 
them, 1 fear, too well deserved. But hath he not al- 
ready been sever&f^ terribly, punished ? A bankrupt in 
fortune and reputalio'n' — ^^ friendless, heart-broken ! Oh, 
WHEN will men emulate the mercy — the loving-kindness 
— the charity of their divine teacher ? When will they 
cease to punish the commission of one offence, by driv- 
ing the offender to the commission of a thousand more ! 

" My mind is made up. Though my most earnest 
wish is that I may never, never, — never! — see him 
again j — Yet if I learn hereafter, that this poor gift hath 
thrived with him — that I have been the humble instru- 
ment of rescuing him from poverty — and misery*— 
and perhaps crime /" — 

The meditations of our fair enthusiast were suddenly 
broken in upon, by a loud rap at the street-door. H^s-, 
tily inclosing the notes in a sheet of paper, she had 
barely time to seal the packet, and write upon it Al- 
leyne's address, before a servant entered the room. 

" I thought your mamma was here, miss," said the 
girl, retiring. 
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" Stay, Ann," cried Sophia, hastily concealing 
the packet ; " who ^as it that knocked so loud just 
now ? " 

'' A gentleman, miss, accompanied hy a black man, 
— his servant I suppose, — though he has followed his 
master into the parlor. Mr Somerville, I think, the 
gentleman said his name was ; and he wishes partic- 
ularly, to see your mother or you, upon a matter of im- 
portance." 

"Or me? See wie, on a matter of importance? 
Pooh, child ! you must be mistaken." 

"No, miss, I am sure he said either Mrs .or 
Miss Enfield! — but I thought" — added the girl, 
laughing, "as it was a matter of such importance, 
your mamma was the proper person to send to him." 

Mrs Enfield now entered the room. Sophia repeat- 
ed the stranger's request to her. " Mr Somerville ! 
I think I have heard the name before. But 1 don't 
know such a person. Come, Sophia, let us see what 
it is he wants." 

As the ladies entered the parlor, — the Stranger (a 
tall, handsome man, yet on whose face the marks of 
care and thought were deeply engraved,) advanced to 
meet them. 

" I must apologise," said he, bowing low, " for this 
intrusion. But from some information that I, this morn- 
ing, received — I thought — I was in hopes, that — " 

The stranger's agitation was apparent; — he could 
scarcely stand. Mrs Enfield begged he would be seat- 
ed. Until this moment, she had scarcely noticed the 
negro, (menlibned by the servant,) who stood bowing 
and nodding^ like a Chinese image, in a corner of the 
room. 

An exclamation from Sophia, caused her to regard 
him more narrowly — "Is it possible? — Cicero?" 
cried both ladies at once. 

8* 
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" Yes, niissee, it is poor Cicero, his own self," relum- 
ed the black, mournfully. 

Sophia felt her heart beat violently. 

" Yes, ladies, " said the gentleman, in a more com- 
posed tone, — " it is, indeed, Cicero that you see. 
Nothing could prevent the poor fellow from accompany- 
ing me in search of his unfortunate master^ Perhaps, 
I ought to apologise for his presence here, but — " 

Mrs Enfield shook her head. 

The gentlen^an bowed — " well then, madam, my 
tale is soon told. My name, as I desired the servant to 
inform you, is Somerville. Two or three years since, 
my friend, Mr Alleyne, with whom, I am informed, you 
were acquainted — " 

"Yes," said Mrs Enfield, hastily, — "that is, we 
met Mr Alleyne at the Springs last year, and became 
slightly acquainted with him. However, from the ac- 
counts I have lately heard of that genlleman,it is impossi- 
ble that I can now recognise him as an acquaintance." 

" Indeed, madam ! — May I be permitted to ask — " 

Mrs Enfield hastily, and in brief, repeated the particu- 
lars, of the middle-aged, red-faced gentleman's commu- 
nication, as related to her, by William Lauder. 
- Mr Somerville rose, and walked across the room,two or 
three times-— " Pardon me, ladies," said he, resuming 
his seat, — "but 1 could not at the moment sufficiently 
repress my — my indignation — (at finding that there 
arie in the world, — in America ! — persons capable of 
propagating such vile calumnies, as those, you say, were 
reported to you against my unhappy friend — ) to trust 
my tongue with the utterance of my sentiments. I 
grant that he was somewhat extravagant; — that he was 
once ^or twice, guilty of the vice of gambling. Bat 
Charles Alleyne was by no means, a confirmed game- 
ster. Nay, 1 know that he had, from his childhood, an 
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aversion to cards, — and play of every descriptioD. 
Because his noble nature would not allow him to rest 
easy, under the consciousness of being the winner of a 
cent from either friend or stranger. A gamester — a 
prodigal — an adventurer ! — Gracious Heaven ! Why 
not call him Blackleg, at once ! — Good God ! The 
noblest-minded — most disinterested — kindest-heart- 
ed ! — Ladies, — pray — pardon my emotion. I can- 
not help being strongly affected, when I think of what 
he has done for me and others ; and how terribly he 
has suffered by his generosity." 

Here Somerville again rose, and walked to the win- 
dow. Poor Cicero covered bis face with his hands : 
but the tears forced their way through his dark fingers; 
and an occasional moan (which he could not suppress,) 
showed how deep was his anguish. Sophia had recourse 
to her handkerchief. Even Mrs Enfield was moved 
to tears. 

" 1 am grieved, madam, — I am much grieved, la- 
dies," said Somerville, recovering himself — "though 
deeply grateful for the sympathy you have thus evinced 
— ^'that my emotion, and the heart-felt grief manifested 
by this affectionate creature, should have so affected you 
But come," continued he, smiling ; " In calling 
upon you, I did not bargain (as they say in England) 
for a Scene I If, as I doubt not, you do take an inter- 
est in the welfare of my friend, your tears will give way 
to smiles, when you learn that he is no longer the pov" 
erty-stricJcen being he was represented to you; no 
longer a pauper ! Thanks be to God ! I am enabled 
to make up the losses he has sustained by me. It is 
not long since I landed ; but I have not been idle since 
my return. The house of his fathers is restored to 
him. He will be once more rich, and happy : but — but, 
I know not where to find him. The letters I wrote him 
from the South are still, I find, in the post-office. I know 
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that he came to Boston — I heard this morning that he 
was seen with you a few days since, and that — perhaps, 
you --^ you — could infoname where he is now to oe 
met with. For God's sake ! relieve me from this terri- 
ble suspense, and tell me if you know, what — what has 
become of Charles Alleyne ? " 

Mrs Enfield was about to speak, when Somerville 
approaching her, in great agitation, gasped out, " Have 
either of you seen or heard o/J orjfrom him^ since last 
Wednesday morning ? " 

" No ! " was the sad, and fearful, response. 

" Then God forgive me !" cried Somerville, in a low, 
hoarse tone. " I fear I have murdered my best friend ! " 

A feeling of horror kept the ladies silent. Cicero 
groaned aloud. 

" Yes — yes, " continued Somerville bitterly, " If 
— {/"what i suspect, has taken place, 1 shall ever look 
upon myself as the murderer of Charles Alleynel But 
for me, he would still have been rich, and happy ! / — 1 
alone, was the accursed cause " 

" Oh, no — no — no ! Massa Summerville," sobbed 
the black ; " Poor Massa Charles, he always say you 
was his best, his only friend in the world." 

" But, surely," said Mrs Enfield, to Somerville, 
" you alarm yourself without sufficient cause. A friend 
of ours had traced Mr Alleyne to " 

*' I know, madam ; " cried Somerville, " to the low 
and miserable Inn where he had taken up his abode. 
I was told that a gentleman had inquired if Mr Alleyne 
was, or had been, staying there. But since Wednes- 
day morning last, my friend has not been near the 
house. A small parcel of linen that, (judging from his 
reduced circumstances,) must have been of value to 
him, is still lying in the room he occupied ; no- vessel 
has sailed from the harbor since Wednesday ; nearly a 
week has elapsed since he was heard of. I know that 
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he was without money, — and a hat and handJcerchief 
that have been recognised as belonging to him^ were 
found on Central Wharfs early on Thursday morning !*^ 



CHAPTERVII, 

Let us retrace our steps a little, and go back to 
the Thursday morning, alluded to by Somerville, at the 
close of our last chapter. 

It was about six o'clock, when two seamen were seen 
coming from India Wharf, down India Street. They 
walked slowly, and appeared to be busily engaged in 
conversation. 

*" Tell me, Sam," said the taller of the two — (it 
was our old acquaintance. Jack Adams,) — " tell me 
Sara, what was the meaning of those jfeller^s palaver 
last night ? Divil take me, if I could make out one 
word in ten the lubbers said. Fred. Allist and d — n 
O^Cratt ! JacVs son, and litth Van — daymen and 
Aunty-Mason ! (V ve got an Aunt Mason — but what's 
she to them T) What did the swabs mean by all them 
ere } Who was the Sergeant they talked about, that 
wants to be promoted ? What 's the tar-reef they kick- 
ed up such a shindy about i Who 's the JVolly Facshun, 
they talked about pulling down so cleverly } And what 
ails the creturs, that makes them so to cry out about 
their constitutions being ruinated } They looked hear- 
ty enough, — I 'm thinking." 

" Pooh, Jack ! " returned Sam, — " their lingo is 
plain enough, when you've been a little used to it. It 
was all about politics." 

" Polly who ? " 
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" Avast, Jack ! your head 's always running upon 
the petticoats. It was state affairs that they were squab- 
bling about ; politics, you know. The ins and outs, 
and all that ere." 

" Oho ! I see. But what's Caroline's doctrine got 
to do with it? and who is Caroline ? " 

" Carolina, you mean : why, she *s for nullifying." 

"Nullifying? What's that?" 

*' Why, d'ye see. Jack, it would take up too much 
time to explain the whole business ; but the long and 
the short of it (as I understand the matter) is — that 
Carolina says to the Northern States, — * if I produce 
the cotton (says she,) and employ ygu to carry it for 
me, and to bring back goods in return, its a darned 
deal too hard that you should make me buy your stock- 
ings^ when I can get them cheaper and better at another 
shop.' ' There's my cotton (says she,) it costs me the 
devil and all in the first instance to produce it ; — then 
I have to pay your merchants, and your ship owners and 
the devil knows who besides, (says she) before I can 
carry it to market ; — then you make me pay toll, not on- 
ly for the other goods I may take in exchange, but for my 
own cotton, turned into stockings; because, forsooth, you 
have set up a stocking-store of your own, (says she,) — 
and then ' — but the fact is. Jack, there are other matters 
which Carolina complains about — so she says, ' I never 
consented, when I agreed to join hands with you (says 
she,) that the managers of our general concern were 
to have the power of doing so-and-so. I reserved 
certain rights to myself, and my family, (says she,) and 
will NOT have those rights interfered with. I stand by 
our written compact. 

" * If you give any order that appears to me to be in the 
teeth of that, (says she,) I shall tell the world that I 
won't abide by it ; — and I won't — sink me.' And that, 
Jack Aciams, is what sh« calls nullification." 



" Ay, Ay, Sam ; I see, them ere others are close sha- 
vers. They gets all the profits, and the old woman 
pays dearly for her stockings. It puts me in mind of a 
rum-thing. D'ye see, my uncle miason was a smaU 
former, in Lincolnshire, (in ihe Old Country, d'ye mind ;) 
and he used to plough, and sow, and reap ; working 
hard, day and night ; and forced, now and then, to pay 
a mint of money loliis laborers. Well, now, he had a 
neighbor who kept two or three teams, and this neighbor, 

a is name was Sandy Macpherson, a Scotchman) uncle 
ason used to employ to take his grain to market, d'ye 
see ? paying Sandy a good round sum every year for 
the carriage ; besides, turnpikes, market dues, and so 
forth. Now Sandy was a baker, as well as carrier ; and 
though uncle Mason could get his bread cheaper at the 
next town, he thought it but neighborly, and civil like, to 
deal with Sandy. You see he wasn't obligated to do it, 
but he did it ; that 's the difference between your story 
and mine. — 

" Well then, by and bye, Sandy gets rich, and uncle 
Mason gets poorer and poorer. 

. " Why, how in the deuce is this ? " says Uncle, to 
Aunt Mason. Now, d'ye see, Aunt Mason was a mighty 
shrewd body, as deep as Garrick, by gom ! 

" ' Why, thee fule,' says she, (she was Yorkshire bred) 
*- Why, thee fule, doesn't thee see that neighbor Mac- 
pherson's two profits are thy two losses. He gets his 
profit on the carriage, and his profit on the baking ; and 
bis profit on the last enables him to eat his own bread 
FOR NOTHING. He thriv^es at our expense, man, — and 
then, she went into a long rigmarole about the consarn, 
which my head, d'ye see,couldn't carry. Howsomdever, 

after that. Uncle Mason used to send to N ^town for 

his bread, and saved, I don't know how much by it. 
Most of the neighbors did the same, and Sandy Macpher- 
son gived up the baking business ; or, at least, baked only 
enough for his own family." 
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" To be sure," returned Sam — " as soon as the 
Scotchman was put on a fooling with the others, he 
would be obliged to shut up shop. Unless he could 
make as good bread, and sell it as cheap^ as the bakers 

in N town. Then^ of course, his neighbors wouU 

be inclined to give him the preference. But haUo! 
what's the row yonder ? *' 

They were now, on Central Wharf. At a little, dis- 
tance from them, four or five persons were assembled 
round a man, who lay stretched at full length upon the 
pavement. 

As the friends drew near, one of the by-standers , 
cried out, ^' I guess he 's drunk. He smells consid- 
erable strong of liquor." 

" Away with him then," said another.- " They'll 
bring him to his senses on the Island." 

** Av. nv, when he comes to, he'll find himself with a 
nod on his shoulder. He 's a proper-limbed spark, 
and will make a good workman, no doubt. Finch, do 
you lay Imld of his legs," 

'* Hut I ^av,** cried a more cautious member of the 
party. *• fjook here, Tl! tell you what it is now, sup- 
|Hv<«ine \\n\ he has got the Cholera? " 

" *l he Cht%hrn ! *' exclaimed all, in a breath. " The 
eholera ! — vou don*t think ! Come, let 's stand back 
a liule/* ' 

A'i \Uv ji^HflrmfH drew back a few paces. Jack Adams, 
ami \\\% fnend, joined them. 

*• Whrti \t tho m«ller wiih the man?" asked Sam. 
" A eliolern case, Tm thinking," replied the cau- 
tiou!* jtontleinnn, whovo mentioned ; " I'll go get a truckf 
to rtu ry him to the cholera hospital." And away tha 

worthy went ; but, certainly, with no intention of ret 
turninju;. 

" My 8«i ty ! it does look like the cholera though ! ** 
laid Mr Finch, — turning pale at the recollection that 
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le had handled the patient's legs, and might have caught 
he infection, " Look ! how blue he's getting.' " 

" Oh, it'^ a blue case. A blue case, without doubt," 
* cried his companions. " Finch, man, I guess you are 
in for it." Finch jumped back, at.least three yards ; 
and his friends set up a laugh at his expense. 

But their mirth was interrupted by a tremendous 
growl from Jack Adams — who, roaring out — " What 
me h — 1 are you laughing at ?" sprang forward, (lugging 
Sam after him,) and, raising the recumbent person's 
head, took a close examination of his features. 

" By the holy — ! Sam, it is he himself — Oh, mur- 
der ! 

« Who, Jack ? " 

"Murder — murder! That I should live to see 
this. He breathes though still, and the doctor may 
save him. Sam, lend us a hand." 

" But who is it. Jack ? " 

" Curse ye I don't you see the man 's dying ? Never 
mind who he is — lay hold of him — or give him a lift, 
and I'll carry him on my back. That 's it ! handsome- 
ly — handsomely ! " 

" But what are you going to do with him ?" 

" I'll put him into my bed — 'that 's the nearest and 
best place, I can think of; — and thcE^etch a doctor. 
Come along, Sara — while I am turning him in, you 
can go for the doctor, d'ye see ?" 

In a very few minutes (for Jack, in spite of his bur- 
then, went at a jog-trot all the way), the friends 
reached the door of their humble lodgings. It was 
fortunately open, (fortunately, I say, as some demur 
might have been made, by the landlady, to the admis- 
flkm of the sick stranger ;) and Jack had soon the plea- 
sure of depositing his load on his, as yet unmade, bed. 

" Now, Sam, go for the doctor." 
9 
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"But who is it, Jack?" 

" Who is he ? Why it 's the d— ned fine fellow I 
told you of, that gave me the coin the other day,' when I 
wanted it — ay, and recalled his hard words, and 
shook hands with me, when I told him it was not pretty 
conduct in a gentleman. Squire AUeyne — Captain 
Charles Alleyne, — he whose health we drank, t'other 
night." 

" Look to him then, Jack " — said Sam, energeti- 
cally. " I'll bring a doctor, (or a brace of 'em,) in a 

Adams now proceeded to undress the patient, who 
presently opened his eyes. He tried to speak ; — and, 
after an elSbrt ot two, succeeded in asking " where he 
was?" 

'* Never mind, my hearty, " said Jack, delighted, 
as he himself expressed it, — to see so much life left 
in the boy. " Never mind your quarters, squire — 
You're among (friends, sir, if that is any comfort. 
Never mind your coat man, — I want to bring some 
warmth into ye. I'll take all the clothes off the other 
bed — (it's Sam*s bed) and tuck you up comfortably, 
presently ; — never mind your coat." 

But Alleyne still retained hold of the sleeve. " You 
are very good, my poor fellow," said he faintly ; " but — 
in the — pocket there is money." 

" Well, it's quite safe ;" returned Adams, somewhat 
offended. 

" My LAST dollar !" murmured Alleyne, with a 
ghastly smile. 

"-Your LAST dollar ! " cried the astonished tar. " Oh, 
he's crazy, poor- lad !" 

" No, man, I swear, to you it is my last dollar !" 

" Well, well, never mind if it be. Sam 's got a 
confounded lot, and if be don't lend me some notv, 
(which I know he will) rat me, if I don't give him the 
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biggest hiding he ever got in his life. But Sam 's no 
churl. He'll do anytliing for me ; I know he will. 
Come, my hearty, cheer up — Sam will be here pres- 
ently with the doctor." 

" The doctor ! no — no — no ! I am well, let 
me get up." 

" Keep still, squire ; 1 am your nurse now and must 
be obeyed. Easy, man, easy." 

But the efibrt AUeyne had made, in attempting to 
rise, was too much for his weak frame. He sunk 
back, fainting. 

Jack thought he was dying, and, in great dismay, 
roared out for assistance. A glass, containing some 
water, was at hand — he applied it to the patient's lips, 
but the latter put it aside. 

"Let me die, friend, — let me die;" — he said, be- 
seechm 2I v» 

« No, I'll be d— d if I do ! " cried the sailor 
stoutly. " That is, if I can help' it. And thank the 
stars ! here comes Sam, with the doctor — Don't look 
so uneasy, Squire. If you don't want him to know 
your name, I shan't blab. I'll say you are a mess-mate 
of mine, d'ye see ? There, that's a man ! — Now, you 
look more comfortable like." 



CHAPTER VIJI. 

We will return, if you please, to the party we left, 
a short time since, in Mrs Enfield's parlor. 

Somerville had informed the ladies, that he had in- 
serted advertisements in the newspapers, and caused 
hand-bills to be distributed, describing Alleyne's per- 
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son, and offering a reward for any information respect- 
ing him. These had been issued upwards of two days ; 
but, as yet, he had received no tidings of his unfor- 
tunate friend ! 

" I am almost out of hope," said he, despondingly ; 
" for in Boston, particularly, every child takes notice 
of a stranger ; and if poor Charles had been seen at 
any time, after Thursday morning (for I have traced 
him so far, as to have ascertained that he passed over 
Warren Bridge, in his way to Boston, a little after five 
o'clock, on that morning,) I might have some reason 
to suppose that my terrible suspicions we^^ ill-founded. 
But there is one reflection," added he, more cheerful- 
ly, "that still buoys me up. In spite of all my disappoint- 
ments, and the mystery in which my friend's fate is 
enveloped, I cannot bring myself to think, ihat Charles 
Alleyne would so far abandon the principles he has 
always professed, as to seek a refuge from any misfor- 
tunes in a self-inflicted death." 

At this moment, William Lauder entered the room. I 
should have mentioned, that Mrs Enfield had despatched 
a messenger a short time before to his office, requesting 
to see him immediately, upon business of importance. 
His presence now, was occasioned by that message. 
Sophia knew that he had taken great, and as she once 
thought, unnecessary, pains, to make liimself acquainted 
with the particulars of Alley ne's present situation. She, 
therefore, (although, perhaps, not the least agitated of 
the party,) had suggested the idea of sending for him, 
in the hope, that the result of his inquiries, might 
throw some light upon the mystery involving the fate 
of our unlucky hero. 

But alas ! herein she was doomed to be disappoint- 
ed. Lauder had contented himself, it appeared, with 
ascertaining that a gentleman, answering to Alieyne'si 
description, h^d actually slept one or two nights at the 
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— Hotel : and that, as he had not been seen there 

for a day or two, the people of the house presumed he 
had left Boston. 

Do not let it be supposed, I mean to insinuate that 
William Lauder was actuated by ungenerous or unwor- 
thy motives in the course he had feh himself obliged to 
take with respect to our hero. 1 believe Lauder to be 
a worthy, kind hearted, honorable man. He would go 
as far as any body in behalf of a friend, if he believed 
that friend worthy. 

But, I must say, he does not show sufficient charity 
towards the failings of his fellow-creatures. We all 
'know the man. For you^ or for me, (knowing us, as he 
has done for years,) he would willingly risk purse and 
person ; and, on the instant. But supposing that either 
of us were to be convicted — I will not say of a crime, — 
but of some petty vice, (and we are all viciously dis- 
posed, pow and then ; we cannot help it ; — it's no 
use talking, I say, we canH help it) William Lauder 
is just the man, who would turn his back on us, — and, 
to use his own expression, "let us go to the devil, our 
own way." If the thing were done sub rosa, he would, 
probably, give two or three clucks with his tongue, and 
implore of us seriously, to amend our way of living. Yet 
still, we should lose his confidence. He would say to him- 
self "if this thing should become known, I shall (perhaps,) 
lose caste, by associating with these people." He stands 
horribly iif dread — not of public opinion — but of the 
opinion of the particular circle, in which he has been in 
the habit of moving. 

He is not the man that I could ever look upon as a 

FRIEND. Because knowing myself to be a faulty 

creature, I am certain that if one of my faults were rfe- 

. tected and made known, he (although, perhaps, aware , 

of, or supecting my evil propensities beforehand) would 

follow the example of his set, (if they thought proper 
9# 
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son, and offering a reward for any information respect** 
iDg him. These had been issued upwards o( iwo days; 
but, as yet, he had received no tidings of his unfor- 
tunate friend ! 

" I am almost out of hope," said he, despondingly ; 
" for in Boston, particularly, every child takes notice 
of a stranger ; and if poor Cliarles had been seen ait 
any time, after Thursday morning (for I have traced 
him so far, as to have ascertained that he passed over 
Warren Bridge, in his way to Boston, a little after five 
o'clock, on that morning,) I might have some reason 
to suppose that my terrible suspicions wer^ ill-founded. 
But there is one reflection," added he, more cheerful- 
ly, "that still buoys me up. In spite of all my disappoint- 
ments, and the mystery in which my friend's fate is 
enveloped, I cannot bring myself to think, I hat Charles 
Alleyne would so far abandon the principles he has 
always professed, as to seek a refuge from any misfor- 
tunes in a self-inflicted death." 

At this moment, William Lauder entered the room. I 
should have mentioned, that Mrs Enfield had despatched 
a messenger a short time before to his office, requesting 
to see him immediately, upon business of importance. 
His presence now, was occasioned by that message. 
Sophia knew that he had taken great, and as she once 
thought, unnecessary, pains, to make liimself acquainted 
with the particulars of Alley ne's present situation. She, 
therefore, (although, perhaps, not the least agitated of 
the party,) had suggested the idea of sending for him, 
in the hope, that the result of his inquiries, might 
throw some light upon the mystery involving the fate 
of our unlucky hero. 

But alas ! herein she was doomed to be disappoint- 
ed. Lauder had contented himself, it appeared, with 
ascertaining that a gentleman, answering to Alieyne's, 
description, hqd actually slept one or two nights at the 
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. Hotel : and that, as he had not been seen there 

for a day or two, the people of the house presumed he 
had left Boston. 

Do not let it be supposed, I mean to insinuate that 
William Lauder was actuated by ungenerous or unwor- 
thy motives in the course he had felt himself obliged to 
take with respect to our hero. I believe Lauder to be 
a worthy, kind hearted, honorable man. He would go 
as far as any body in behalf of a friend, if he believed 
that friend worthy. 

But, I miist say, he does not show sufficient charity 
towards the failings of his fellow-creatures. We all 
'know the man. For yoM, or for me, (knowing us, as he 
haa done for years,) he would willingly risk purse and 
person ; and, on the instant. But supposing that either 
of us were to be convicted — I will not say of a crime, — 
but of some petty vice, (and we are all viciously dis- 
posed, pow and then ; we cannot help it; — it's no 
use talking, I say, we canH help it) William Lauder 
is just the man, who would turn his back on us, — and, 
to use his own expression, "let us go to the devil, our 
own way." If the thing were done sub rosa, he would, 
probably, give two or three clucks with his tongue, and 
implore of us seriously, to amend our way of living. Yet 
still, we should lose his confidence. He would say to him- 
self "if this thing should become known, I shall(perhaps,) 
lose caste, by associating with these people." He stands 
horribly iif dread — not of public opinion — but of the 
opinion of the particular circle, in which he has been in 
the habit of moving. 

He is not the man that I could ever look upon as a 
FRIEND. Because knowing myself to be a faulty 
creature, I am certain that if one of my faults were rfe- 
tected and made known, he (although, perhaps, aware, 
of, or supecting my evil propensities beforehand) would 
follow the example of his set, (if they thought proper 
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son, and offering a reward for any information respect- 
ing him. These had been issued upwards of two days; 
but, as yet, he had received no tidings of his unfor- 
tunate friend ! 

" I am almost out of hope," said he, despondingly ; 
" for in Boston, particularly, every child takes notice 
of a stranger ; and if poor Cliarles had been seen at 
any time, after Thursday morning (for I have traced 
him so far, as to have ascertained tliat he passed over 
Warren Bridge, in his way to Boston, a little after five 
o'clock, on that morning,) I might have some reason 
to suppose that my terrible suspicions werje ill-founded. 
But there is one reflection," added he, more cheerful- 
ly, "that still buoys me up. In spite of all my disappoint- 
ments, and the mystery in which my friend's fate is 
enveloped, I cannot bring myself to think, ihat Charles 
Alleyne would so far abandon the principles be has 
always professed, as to seek a refuge from any misfor- 
tunes in a self-inflicted death." 

At this moment, William Lauder entered the room. I 
should have mentioned, that Mrs Enfield had despatched 
a messenger a short time before to his office, requesting 
to see him immediately, upon business of importance. 
His presence now, was occasioned by that message. 
Sophia knew that he had taken great, and as she once 
thought, unnecessary, pains, to make liimself acquainted 
with the particulars of Alley ne's present situation. She, 
therefore, (although, perhaps, not the least agitated of 
the party,) had suggested the idea of sending for him, 
in the hope, that the result of his inquiries, might 
throw some light upon the mystery involving the fate 
of our unlucky hero. 

But alas ! herein she was doomed to be disappoint- 
ed. Lauder had contented himself, it appeared, with 
ascertaining that a gendeman, answering to Alleyne'? 
description, had actually slept one or two nights at the 
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Hotel : and that, as he had not been seen there 

for a day or two, the people of the house presumed he 
had left Boston. 

Do not let it be supposed, I mean to insinuate that 
William Lauder was actuated by ungenerous or unwor- 
thy motives in the course he had felt himself obliged to 
take with respect to our hero. I believe Lauder to be 
a worthy, kind hearted, honorable man. He would go 
as far as any body in behalf of a friend, if he believed 
that friend worthy. 

But, I must say, he does not show sufficient charity 
towards the failings of his fellow-creatures. We all 
know the man. For yoM, or for me, (knowing us, as he 
has done for years,) he would willingly risk purse and 
person ; and, on the instant. But supposing that either 
of us were to be convicted — I will not say of a crime,^ — 
but of some petty vice, (and we are all viciously dis- 
posed, pow and then ; we cannot help it ; — it's no 
use talking, I say, we canH help it) William Lauder 
is just the man, who would turn his back on us, — and, 
to use his own expression, "let us go to the devil, our 
own way." If the thing were done suh rosa, he would, 
probably, give two or three clucks with his tongue, and 
implore of us serimisly, to amend our way of living. Yet 
still, we should lose his confidence. He would say to him- 
self "if this thing should become known,I shall(perhaps,) 
lose caste, by associating with these people." He stands 
horribly irf dread — not of public opinion — but of the 
opinion of the particular circle, in which he has been in 
the habit of moving. 

He is not the man that I could ever look upon as a 
FRIEND. Because knowing myself to be a faulty 
creature, I am certain that if one of my faults were rfe- 
tected and made known, he (although, perhaps, aware 
of, or supecting my evil propensities beforehand) would 
follow the example of his set, (if they thought proper 
9* 
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Here Cicero clapped his hands, and set up such a 
discordant chuckle that Jack was somewhat starded. 

" What's cookey laughing at, 1 wonder ? " quoth be, 
shaking his great rough head at the black. " But nev- 
er mind Sam, it's all one, as I told the Captain. What thof 
we be of different countries, it makes no sort of dffiei^ 
ence to we. When I've got the stuff, Sam knows he m 
perfectly welcome to cry 'shares,' and when he's got it, 
he's quite willing to let me go halves. 

" But bless ye, sir, and madam, he couldn't be brought 
to hear reason. He told the doctor to send no more 
physic, and would have taken no more food, 1 believe, 
if I had not forced him to take the spoon-m_eat myself." 

" Jack's a good nurse, I must say that of him," cried 
Sam, with some emotion ; " he 'tended me, 'twas three 
years ago, last Fall, when I broke my leg on board the 
Ajax. Rough as he looks, in 'tending a sick fellow, rot 
me, if he be n't as careful and gentle as a woman. 
There, he has sat by that poor young fellow yonder, 
night and day." 

" Oh, stuff! man," cried Jack, reddening, " where's 
the use of buttering up a chap after that fashion ? " 

" Well, but," said Somerville, impatiently, " my 
friend, Alley ne, the Captain, as you call him, is he 
worse ? Is he in danger ? or " 

" Softly, steady, if you please, master, I was just com- 
ing to the end of it. I don't think as how the Captain 
is worse, but he soon will be, if he goes on in this way 
much longer. He does nothing but say, ' let me die, 
Jet me die,' from morning till night. But that's a thing 
Fd never listen to. He's too fine a fellow to go yet, as 
I tell him. So you see, Sam and I, last night, held a 
sort of debate about what was to be done in the matter, 
and Sam here, who is 'nation cute, says to me, says he, 
* why not search his pockets, Jack, and see if there b 
anything to show where his friends are to be met with, 
that we might write, or send word to them, about the 
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state he's in ? ' ' There's no use in that, Sam,' says If 
' seeing as how he's told me over and over again, never 
so many times, that he hasn't got a friend in the world. 
Howsomdever, as you propose that ere, we'll just rout 
but his sacks, and see what we can find. And so, when 
he was asleep, we searched his pockets, and found that 
■ ere letter, with five, or six more to keep it company. 
See here, these are them." 

" All letters to the first people in the city,^' said Lau- 
der, looking over the directions. " How very singular 
that Mr Alleyne did not deliver them ! " 

" He was too poor," returned Somerville. 

" Too PROUD, you mean, ha ? " 

" As you please ; but come, my good fellow, (to Jack,) 
show me the way ; and perhaps, Mr Lauder, you will 
have the goodness to accompany us, and break the news 
of my arrival to my poor friend. In his present weak 
state, I dread the consequences of any sudden surprise." 

1 cannot attempt to describe the meeting between the 
friends. I must leave that to the reader's imagination. 
Suffice it, that before the close of that day, Alleyne was 
safely removed into comfortable lodgings ; where, under 
the care of good doctors and nurses, aided by the af- 
fectionate attentions of Somerville, and the now happy 
Cicero, he thrived so well, that in the course of a few 
days, he was (to use honest Jack Adams's expression) 
" able to fill out his own boots again." 

" I tell ye what, Sam," said our friend Jack, (the tars 
.were sitting over their evening glass, pipe in mouth, ac- 
cording to custom,") I tell ye what, Sam, that ere 
young fellow's story has done me about as much good 
as a brace of sarmons. First, it shows the folly of waste- 
fulness, and extravagance, and gambling. For, if be 
had taken good care of the dollars and cents, ye see, 
when he had them, and rigglelated his affairs better, and 
not ha' gone to the. gambling shops, why, things would 
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never have come to such a bad pass with him. Se- 
condly, it have convinced me of the needcessity of every 
man learning some trade, when young ; — no matter 
what he's born to* For the Captain, you see, couldn't 
turn his hand to anything, and might have starved ; ifc 
so be as how Pkovidencb hadn't interfered to presamt 
him. To be sure, that nigger of his tells me, he caaii 
spout like a play-actor, — and that he would make a 
good Congress mun. But Lord ! What's that ? any 
body can do that. I can speechify a bit, if Fve a mina;^^ 
Ay, and as well as the best of 'em ; but what good has 
it ever done me. Will it find me in bread and cheese? 
board and washing ? 

" Well, thirdly, it have taught me the improperiety and 
sinfulness of losing heart, and giving one's self up to des- 
pair, under any sarcumstances, no matter how black they 
may look. For didn't it look as if it was all up with him ? 
didn't it seem as if there was no help left for him in this 
world ! Supposing he had cut his throat, Sam ; or 
thrown hisself overboard ! Ah, Sam, we should Jeam 
to bear with patience our trials here, however hard they 
may be, trusting in the mercy and goodness of our 
GREAT COMMANDER abovc, who kuows best what is fit 
and right for us, and when and how to lighten our loads. 

" Fourthly, it have proved that a good act does not al- 
ways go unrewarded, even here. For if the Captain • 
hadn't helped me, when I needed it, -'tis not likely I 
should ha' done what I did for him artervsrards. Thof 
that's nothing to speak about. And it. wasn't so much 
the money norther, which he give'd to me, that won my 
heart so mucli. It was Ids coming hack, and asking 
pardon so handsomely, for the scoundrel he had 
thrown in my teeth, that warmed my very soul towards 
biflb I sha'n't forget the grip of his hand, bless him, 
as long as I live. And tbqt shows, Sam, how much, 
good words, and kind looks, and a little of owning your- 
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self in the wrong to a body, will do* I was always one 
that never would be druve. Ginteel speech and soft 
words, and Til do what I'm bid. Of course, it's nat'ral. 

** Fifthly, it have given me a better opinion of human 
^ N'ATUR. We're bad enough, Sam, Heaven knows ! But 
Fm^ thinking, there's no one so bad but he's got some 
good 10 him. And it's not quite fair, or right, that folks 
should be always preaching up about the wickedness, 
and leai^ng out all mention of the vartue, that's to meet 
with in the world. I always feel a warm, pleasant, 
happy* sort of a ^msation here, somehow, when I hear 
tell of a good action. I think, Sam, that shows that we 
have nat'rally, more of the Angel than Devil within 
us ^ I say nat'rally, Sam ; and I think too, that, more 
often than not, when a feller goes altogether wrong, and 
gives himself up to evil, d'ye see, it's the persecutions of 
the world, and the hard words, and the hard thoughts 
of people, respecting him, that drives the Angel out of 
his bosom. 

" But to go back to fifthly ; I said that this ere affair of 
ours with the Captain, and his story altogether, gave me 
a belter opinion of HUMAN natur. First, old boy, give 
us your hand, — thof I knowed you of old, for a good 
- feller, and a hearty, and as fine a sailor as any to be met 
with in the world — (yes, I'll say that of you, it's the 
truth !) thof I knowed this, I say, yet I didn't think 
you'd got 50 much of the good stuff in you. I thought, 
as a matter o' course, that you wouldn't stop at doing 
anything for an old mess-mate like me, (I mean, in 
reason, Sam ; ) that was nat'ral. But I didn't think — 
(I own it) — I didn't think, old buffer, for to see you 
come out, as you did, for that poor lad; even for my 
sake. And when I see'd you, with a tear in your eye, 
and a trembling hand, ('tis a tar-stained, rough looking 
fist, old man, but I wouldn't wish to shake a better hand, 
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or an honester) when I see'd you pull out your notes, 
and tell the doctor, that you would give all, so that he'd 
cure the boy ! Sam, Sam ! thof I could have hugged 
the life out of ye for that speech, I was obligated to run 
away, to pump out the salt-water that had got into my 
eyes. 1 couldn't help it. But while I was cryiiK 1 
said to myself, « Hurra ! for human natuk ! Wrii ;• 
beat the devil yet, if they'll leave us alone.' Ay, if ai 
the world wouldn't join so readily in crying encore, when , 
the devil has made a poor fellow do a wrong act, (and 
it's the same thing as crying encore, Sam ; for the mo- 
ment a chap is found out in a bad action^ every body 
boots and roars at the unhappy sinner, and so, drives 
him, d'ye see, forces him to a reportition of the act!) 
if men were more merciful towards his^r*^ Bud second 
sins, there's good enough, and more than goo^ enough, 
left behind to make up for and wash out his ofiences. 
^ Hurra! for human natur'/ says I, 'here's my old 
messmate, at forty-eight, (I guess you're near 6fty, Sam) 
with the Angel left entire in him, spite of all the roughs 
and tumbles of this rum world.' " 

" Jack," said Sam, passing his left hand over his eyes, 
" I know you mean what you say, and I'm proud to 
have your good opinion. I always loved you, Jack, 
and you know it. But I don't want none of your soft 
soap, d'ye see. Go on, with your speech, it was good 
enough till you got io fifthly,'^* 

''Fifthly ! well then, I'll begin again. Fifthly. — Who 
could look at the pictur of this young Somerville's 
great-itude, and friendship, and honesty, (mind that, I 
say, honesty ! ) without thinking the better of human 
NATUR ? What was there to obleege him to come back 
to this country ; to pay the Captain the hundred, or hun- 
dred and twenty, thousand dollars, he owed him ? What 
made him hunt out the Captain all over the land, — when 
to ha' let him die, or gone to the parish, could have kept 
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Somerville a much richer man ? I say it was the Angd 
within him, or the Soul^ or whatever they may choose to 
call it. Well, and then, look at human natur in its black- 
est form. See that poor, affectionate nigger, Cicero ! 
(Depend on't, blacks Aflfue souls, Sam,) that niter's joy, 




lught sight of him in bed, d'ye 
gioerUp-alUishness which he showed, when he was 
allowed to off-Jish-iate as his nurse — ha ! ha! Yet it 
brings the water into one's day-lights to think on it, up- 
on my soul! Hurra ! for human natur. Sam!" 

** Jack, if you've done your speech, Til tell ye a piece 
of news. The Captain's a going to get oiarried." 

" I know it." 

*' Sharp work, eh ? " 

" Ohj'she's a tight one, just the frigate for him." 

«Ay, ay?» 

" Hurra ! for human natur ! If that she-soul is not 
made up of goodness, my name's not Jack Adams. 
She's the cretur that would pardon ten offences, afore 
she would look black at a man." 

^' Bless her eyes ! what a smile she has ! Jack, did 
ye twig her lips ? " 

« Oh, my 1 " 

" And what a sweet voice ! She'd beat a mermaid." 

*' Mermaid be ! she's an angel ! " 

" I tell you what it is. Jack ; — if ever I have a ship 
of ray own, and have the christening of it, I've resolved 
upon the name I'll give it." 

^' Eh, what ? what ? " 

" Sophia, — Th# Sophia ! " 

." Ha, ha, ha, haugh ! Hurra ! for human natur 1 *' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I HAVE come to my last Chapter, and I intend it 
shall be ashort one. ' Short and sweet ; ' — as my fnend 
Littlefunk the barber, of Boston, says. — " Depend upon 
it, sir," said the worthy singer of wigs to me, one morn- 
ing — " that that author is the best, who contrives to put 
the greatest quantity of diverting syllables in the small- 
est compass. One grain of salt is far more agreeable 
to the palate, than a whole mouthful of chalk. Very 
well, — but don't shake your head so, or I shall scorch 
your forehead. The ancients used to say, that * Truth 
lies in a well,'' And we all know that a well, though never 
so deep, is narrow and circumscribed. You cgn't deny 
that ? Very well. * Much in little^ ' is my maxim. I 
measure only four feet, eleven. I hate repetitions. 
See — I lather you biit once. A fon^ journey relaxes 
the solids : — a long sermon gives you the ear-ache : — 
a long story sets one a gaping : — along woman is like 
a walking ladder ! Brevity is the soul of vnt. Give 
me only as much as I can swallow at a time. There 

— I've peppered your beard for ye. Despatch is the 
word — I have finished ye off, in a twinkling.^ ' There's 
the looking glass !" 

By all which, he meant to say, that he preferred a 
short chapter to a long one. So do I. 

It was a fine morning in September. The birds 
were singing merrily, — and the cattle frisking merrily, 

— and the busy bees buzzing merrily, — as a young 
and fair creature tripped it lightly across a very pretty 
grassplot, before a very pretty cottage, in the neighbor- 
hood of Roxbury. 

A young gentleman issued from the veranda. In a 
moment he was by her side. Allow me to introduce 
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you to the young couple. That tall, and very hand- 
some young man, is my friend, Charles Alleyne. That 
fair and blushing girl, is his wife — Mrs Charles Al- 
leyne. Don't they look happy ?" 
J " Charles, dearest," said the young lady, looking up 
^tO him delightedly, — "I have just gathered these for 
^^u, (she handed him some flowers,) — How do you 
■ like my roses ?" 

" Beautiful ! " said he, looking intently at the rising 
color in her cheeks. Sophia laughed, and turned 
away her head. " It is too bad, Charles ; — you de- 
light in seeing me blush." 

""To be sure, my transparent beauty ! Ah, Sophia, 
those eyes were stolen from heaven." 
" Out flatterer ! " 
" Well, then, I'll find fault — Sophia, 1 am jealous. " 

" Jealous ! ha, ha ! ' O, beware, my lord, of '" 

" To find you in correspondeoce with a gentleman." 
" Find me in correspondence — Charles ! " 
Alleyne smiled ; and cried, 

'* O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of thy lip !" 

" Hark ye, mfe /" 

It wait the .first time he had used that term to her, 
and it sounded so oddly in his mouth, that Sophia 
could not help laughing. 
/'Wel\, husband r 

" In hunting for some writing paper just now, I found 
in your desk a letter, addressed to a certain young 
gentleman " 

** Oh/ give it me ; give it to me, I pray, Charles," 
cried Sophia earnestly, and blushing more deeply than 
before. 

'' Why so, sweet-heart. It is addressed to myself — 
though, to be sure, I have changed my abode. * Mr 

10* 
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Charles Alleyne, (reading) at die Inn, to be de- 
livered immediately.' " 

" Oh, Charles, I did not intend that you should — 
I had forgotten — indeed, I — oh, you will think me 
so forward — so — so indelicate !" 

" How ! almost in tears ! What a wretch am I to 
have caused this emotion ! Think \hee ! — I think thee 
the best girl in the world." He folded her in his arms. 
" O rny treasure, you provoke me to continue the poet's 
sweet lines — 

* Sophia, — by the roses of the spring, 
By manhood, honor, truth, and everything, 
I love thee so, that raaugre all thy pride, 
Nor wit, nor reason, can my passion hide, — ' 

" And were all these dollars meant for me, love ?" said 
he, opening the envelope. ^ 

"Yes — but — but 1 did not mean that you should 
know where they came from — See, not a line — not a 
word ! And from our slight acquaintance then you , 
could not Imve, guessed — nay, you would never have 
suspected, that a lady could so far forget what was due 
to her sex, as to send money to a gentleman " 
- ^^ ^ In distress,^ you should have added, ma chere. 
* Send money to a gentleman !' That's an odd way of 
putting it. But so far you are right, love. 1 do not think 
anything on earth could have induced me to use it — 
especially if 1 had suspected that it came from a wo- 
man. And why not .?" 

" Because you men, are so terribly proud ; — and 
then, money matters belong so exclusively to you, that 
you hold it an indignity to receive a favor of a pecuni- 
ary nature from one of our sex." 

" Certainly — certainly, the very idea has sent the 
blood into my temples. Yet; by Heaven ! I think 
1 love you more dearly (if that were possible) since 
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this discovery — Well then — there ! — I'll drop the 
subject. But come, love, take your property." 

" No, 1 had forgotten it — and — so, put it by, sir ; I'll 
have none on't !" Charles laughed, and (there was no- 
body by,) snatched a kiss, " You shall take it, Sophy, if 
it were only to give away again. Come, lend me those 
taper fingers — My friends, Jack Adams, and his mess- 
.mate Sam, will be here presently to take their leave of 
tis. Poor Jack has been sick, but is now able to re- , 
turn to his duty. * Nothing,' he says, ' can keep him 
from going to sea. Thof he'll come and see us now 
and then.* Now, — I cannot prevail upon them to ac- 
cept any more , presents from me — and yet, I feel I 
have not done enough, — I never can do enough for 
those worthy fellows. Will my Sophy object to make a 
present, in her own sweet way, to her husband's friends ? 
Ha ! ^ this little hand is opening, — there, you have the 
notes." 

**Oh, Charles — that will be delightful. Those 
good creatures ! and yet, 1 am almost ashamed to ofibr 
them money." 

" But, dearest, you can plead that you were igno- 
rant of what might be acceptable to them — a woman 
can know little of a sailor's tastes — unless she happen to 
have a relative in the service, — and so " 

"Well, it shall be done — I can be quite free with 
that dear, odd creature, Jack Adams. He is himself 
so frank. Besides, as he says, 'give him genteel 
speech and soft words, and he'll consent to anything.' " 

^' And now, Sophia," said Alleyne, *' I have a pres- 
ent for you ; and one that I enjoin you to take especial 
care of; because J shall come and take a peep at it 
sometimes." ^ 

" A present ? dear ! what iS it ? You must make 
haste, for Cicero is coming to announce that breakfast 
is ready-^ and see ! — Mr Somerville is looking out 
of the parlor window." 
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Charles took out a rumpled and tattered piece of 
paper ; — he smoothed it — and handed it to Sophia. 

** Why, dearest, — this is a dollar bill 1 " said Sophia, 
laughing. 

"Yes," returned Alleyne, gravely: — **but it was 
my LAST DOLLAR ! ! When I am proud, I will run 
and look at that, and it shall teach me humility. When 
I am disposed to look severely at the fauhs, or coldly 
on the misfortunes, of a fellow heing, I will turn to that, 
and it will teach me charity. When I am 9n the bed 
of sickness, or sinking under the pressure of affliction, 
impatient, perhaps, and murmuring, — do you, my love, 
show me that tattered piece of paper, and it will recall 
a lesson which I hope never to forget — the necessity 
— the virtue of resignation to the divine will. And," 
whispered he, — pressing the blushing and tearful girl 
fondly to his bosom, " If we are blessed with children, 
dearest, should they betray a disposition to become 
extravagant, or idle, or addicted to play, we will show 
them that little bill, and tell them how their father, by 
following a similar line of conduct, was at one time 
reduced to — his last dollar !" 
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A SCENE IN THE LADIES' DRAW- 
ING-ROOM. 



It was a beautiful day in • No ! I will not men- 
tion the month, for fear of the consequences. Two 
ladies were sitting in the " Ladies' Drawing-Room," 
in the Tremont House. The elder of the two (if it 
be fair to guess at a lady's age,) was about thirty ; yet 
so lightly had the hand of time dealt with her, that most 
people would not have taken her for more than three 
or K)ur-and-twenty. Her companion was certainly un- 
der sixteen. " Dear aunt," cried the younger lady, 
holding up the Transcript newspaper, " here is such a 
delightful article on * old maids' — I wish you would 
read it." 

. Her aunt smiled, but colored slightly. " My dear 
Julia, I have read it ; and as I have made up my mind 
to live and die an old maid, it afforded me much 
pleasure to see that a champion had arisen in defence 
of — 

" Oh, no ! you, surely, cannot have made up your 
mind to do so foolish a thing, aunt Mary ? Why not 
accept Mr Barry ? Or that handsome Mr Hall ? I am 
sure Mr Hall would make a good husband. He is a 
very great favorite of mine ; — and a little bird told me, 
that he has followed us all the way to Boston, on pur- 
pose to propose himself to you." 
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" He has proposed himself." 

" And you — ?" 

"Respectfully declined the honor." 

« Oh, aunt Mary !" 

Aunt Mary laughed, and moved towards the window. 

" This is the third eligible offer you have rejected, 
to my knowledge," cried Julia. " I never knew such a 
woman ! — why — " 

" Hush !" said her aunt, " some one comes." 

The door opened, and three ladies, accompanied by 
a gentleman, entered the room. 

" Here we are again. Miss Julia," said the gende- 
man, wiping " his shining morning face" with his pocket 
handkerchief, " considerably fatigued, 1 assure ' you. 
So, you did not walk out with your aunt? — Oh, Miss 
Powell ! — I beg your pardon, I did not see you. Well, 
this Bk)ston is the dullest place I ever was in — nothing 
like New York — nothing ! Mrs Dawe, and the young 
ladies, are sadly disappointed with the place." 

"Yes, indeed," said Mrs Dawe, "and yet I. don't 
know. I told you, my dear Dawe, — and I told you, 
girls, — if you recollect — that I expected to find it a 
very humdrum sort of a city. Jane, my love, take off 
your bonnet — you look heated." 

" Enough to make one so," said the young lady, 
" walking about, such a day as this, in such a stupid 
place. But 1 cannot understand what Mrs Mudiort 
meant by denying herself to U3. I am sure she was at 
home." 

" Oh, yes !" cried her sister. Miss Arabella Dawe, — 
" there is no doubt about that, — the proud thing !" 

" My dear Arabella," said her mother, " whatever 
you may think^ it would be quite as well, if you kept 
your thoughts to yourself upon such matters. It is very" 
probable that Mrs Mudfort was not within, when -we 
called." 
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" To be sure," said Mr Dawe, " she could have no 
earthly .reason for denying us. Her husband — ^ why, 
Mudfort can't be worth more than — hem ! forty, or 
fifty thousand dollars, at the outside." 

" My dear Dawe," cried Mrs Dawe, disdainfully, " I 
wish you. would remember what that woman who wrote 
the book — Mrs what 's her name ? — " 
" " TroUope," said Miss Arabella. 

" Ay, — what Mrs Trollope says about American 
gpntlemen always talking of dollars and cents. But — ^' 

" Curse Mrs Trollope, and her book," cried Mr 
Dtwe, in a pet. "I — " 

" Well, my dear, the woman has told some truths — 
that, I'll allow, much as I dislike her book. But the 
respectability of people is not always to be estimated by 
the amount of dollars they may possess. Everybody is not 
so rich as yourself, Mr Dawe. And in Boston — in Bos- 
ton, jpar/ict//ar/y — as I have always understood, wealth 
alone is not a sufficient passport to the best society." 

" Neither is it in New York, Mrs Dawe, if you mean 
that." 

" Well, I'll allow that. Now, Mrs Mudfort is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be a very elegant woman — and 
a Tery accomplished woman — - and a woman that moves 
in the best society of Boston. But, my dear Dawe ! 
see where you have put your legs ! — there ! you had 
nearly fallen back." 

" Papa is taking a lesson out of Mrs Trollope's 
book," said Miss Jane Dawe, laughing. 

" D Mrs Trollope !" returned her father, an- 
grily. " I beg, miss, you will not be perpetually throw- 
ing her book in my teeth. I shall put my legs where I 
please, in spite of all the Trollopes in the world." 

One of the waiters now entered, and delivered to 
Mrs Dawe three or four cards. That lady read the 
names abud. 

11 
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** Mr Paul Slaney'' — " Mr Alexander CoBfrrr" 

— and " Mr Julius Honey WOOD." Three very nice 
young men. They called when we vvere out, I sup- 
pose." 

' " Yes, madam," said Miss Powell, " I saw Mr Honey- 
wood, and Mr Slaney> in the hall, as I came dqwn stairs, 
about half an hour since." 

" Ha ! indeed ! You know them, then. Miss Powell ?" 

" They have been introduced to us since we arrived 
here. We have met them, occasionally, Til the houses 
of some of our friends." 

" What a soft-spoken person is that Julius Honet- 
WOOD !" said Miss Arabella Da we. "Do you recd-^ 
lect, Jane, his dancing with me at Mrs Congrere's, in 
Washington ?" 

"Oh, to be sure! Mr Honey wood, I believe, is of 
Baltimore." 

" I recollect," said Mrs Dawe ; " he is a very clever 
young man — one that has very little to say -for himiself 

— but who holes well, in a room not overstocked with 
company. He is always dressed in the last, and most 
approved, fashion. However, he is a bad dancer. He 
is wise in not talking much ; — but his friends should 
advise him to dance as little as possible. If he did not 
dance, he might be taken for a perfect gentleman." 

" Oh, mamma !" said Miss Arabella, " you are praising 
him far above his deserts. A perfect gentleman ! — 
Dear — dear ! it would require fifty Mr Honeywoods 
to make a 'perfect gentleman." 

"Fifty!" cried Miss Jane, «^ a hundred, ArabcBa ! 
The creature is so slow in everything he says and does. 
He takes a couple of minutes to. make a bow — and 
when he talks, it is in the manner of a lecturer." 

" Yes," said her mother, " I do think he has rather, i 
conceited air." .;, . 

" He is a bit of an aristocrat, too," quoth MlvOMMt 
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"I heard him once ask who somebody's father was. 
However, I should think he was pretty well oflf in the 
world — two hundred thousand, at least." 

" He affects to be a great ju'dge of ladies' dresses. 
In fact, I think he would make an excellent man-milli-* 
ner," observed Miss Arabella. 

" Indeed — indeed," said Miss Powell, laughing, 
" you are rather severe upon the gentleman. Miss Ara- 
bella ; he is rather a favorite here, I assure you." 

" Is it possible ? Well — some people pretend to 
admire hiih — but I am quite sure, he will never be a 
favorite of niine." 

" There is one thing in his favor, however," said Mrs 
Dawe ; " he neither smokes nor chews ^— which is quite 
remarkable in a young man, now-a-days." 

" But he takes snuff, mamma," returned Miss Arabella, 
" which is quite as bad a habit." 

" Ha !" cried Miss Julia Powell, " I see you have 
noted down all the gentleman's faults, Arabella, — and 
thay say, that is always a sure sign that — " 

" I know what you would say, Julia — but depend 
upon it, the saying is not a true one. I positively dis- 
like Mr Julius Honeywood." 

" No doubt," said Miss Jane Dawe, " Paul SlanUt 
is Arabella's particular favorite." 

" Girls ! girls !" cried Mr Dawe, winking at Julia^ 
" this is very indecorous, to talk about your favorite 
gentlemen before your father." 

"Well, I'll admit I do like Mr Slaney," said Ara- 
bella, not heeding her father's observation ; ^^ to be sure, 
he is quite a scarecrow — but then, he 's very good- 
natured," 

" Good-natured !" exclaimed Miss Jane Dawe ; " how 
came you to find that out, Arabella ? I declare, I think 
biro ooe of the most ill-tempered, unaaiiable persons, I 
ever encountered." 
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" My dearest Jane,'' cried her mother, " how often 
must 1 tell you that it is very unwise, in a young girl 
like you, to express your opinions about people so free- 
ly ? I think Mr Paul Slaney — a very agreeable jroung 
man." 

" He is rising rapidly in his profession, (which is a 
very money-making one,) I understand," said Mr Dawe, 
putting on his hat. 

" I particularly dislike his spectacles," said Miss Jan^ 
Dawe ; " though, to be sure, his nose looks extremely 
awkward without its saddle. And then, he is so un- 
couth ! His pronunciation is so odd, too ! — ^mimick- 
ing him) 'he doos it very well, doosnU her *It's 
genoo-ine, miss, — tho' it seems stranngey and ao forth. 
Did you ever see him eat ? I declare, it is a perform- 
ance, not to be witnessed a second time. He makes a 
clean sweep of all the small dishes within his reac-b — 
mixes them together on his plate — and then swallows 
the mess, as if he were eaimg for a wager — seadiug 
his knife nearly half way down his throat, every time 
he lifts that loaded instrument to his mouth." 

" Ha,'ha, ha ! That's true, Jane ; and how he talks 1 
How I love to hear him talk about the President," iffg^ 
Mr Dawe ; " ha, ha, ha !" 

" Oh, yes," returned Miss Jane ; " he is Jackson- 
mad, and that reminds me how prone he is to talk poli- 
tics before, and to, ladies." 

" But remember, dear," said Arabella, " what a com- 
pliment he paid to us. He said that we, the petticoat 
PARTY, (as he called us) comprised nearly all the in- 
telligence of the country.!' 

" Yes, but how clumsily a compliment comes from 
his lips. He speaks so fast, and so carelessly, tha!t 
you fancy his tongue is merely getting rid of some odd 
words which were troublesome to it." 

Here Miss Jane was interrupted, by her Mamma's 
calljlog out to Mr Dawe. 
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" My dear Dawe ! Po you know where you have 
put your hat?" 

" My hat ? Yes, Ma'am ; on my head, to be sure. 
There's a confounded draught comes through that dbor^ 
and as I have caught one cold already, since I have 
beenilere, 1 " 

"Oh, a draught is there? well, we'll excuse you. 
Jane, my dear, you should not be so satirical. Some of 
the gentlemen of New York declare they are quite afraid 
of you. Now, here's our elegant little friend, Mr Com- 
fit—" 

" Should be advertised to perfume ladies' drawing- 
rppms gratisy^^ said Arabella ; " he is a walking scent- 

b(^x, redolent of musk, lavender water, Eau " 

* ,** Hush ! my dear ; there is somebody at the door," , 
jjaid Mrs Dawe. " Mr Coimtfit ! we were ]ust talking 
of you. How delighted I am to see you." 
^ "How d'ye do?" 

« How d'ye do ? " 

"How d'ye do?" 

Mr Comfit took his seat near Miss Julia Powell , 
put his hands between his knees, and his tongue be- 
tween his teeth. He was all smiles — all attention. 

" I come to hear, and not to talk " — was written in 
^lij^le characters in every line of Mr Alexander Com- 
fit^ little brown face. 

"Well, Mr Comfit, what do you think of the 
Yankees ? you have been some time in Boston. How 
do you like it ? Somewhat different from the South — 
Eh ? " cried Mr Dawe. 

" Verwy," lisped Mr Comfit. 

" But you find the people extremely sociable — quite 
hospitable — and all that ? " inquired Mr Dawe, making 
an odd sort of a grimace. 

"Yes- — I'll tell you what it is — Your only way 
of getting on, is to make friends with the ladies. No 
doing anything without that, in Bxfoston (as some of 
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the natives pronounce it). The gentlemen are too much 
occupied, to think of paying extra attentions to strangers. 

So, they leave all that sort^of thing to their wives 
and mothers." 

" Yes, yes. So, I understand/' said Mr Dawe. 
<' I called upon my old acquaintance,^ Jerry Hystap, 
early this morning. He wis very glad to see me, but 
instead of appointing a day for us to dine with him, as 
I expected, he merely said he sliould be happy to 
make room Jor us in his pew, on Sunday next ! Mn 
Dawe called upon his lady afterwards, and she would 
not be content until we had promised to dine with tjam 
on Thursday. :'^ ■* 

" Hystap ! — Hystap ?" " exclaimed Miss Jane Da«% v 
" was not that the name of the young lady atjrtjlfe*' 
Springs, whom we christened the ' Elephant Jeijjnf 
you remember her, Arabella? " : '< .> 

" Yes, but that was not the name. Mr Comfit, how 
do you like the Boaston ladies ? " 

'' Immensely ! There are some verwy first«rate 
women among them. And they are so intelligent* 
Vastly superior to the young men, I assure ye." 

" Indeed !" said Mrs Dawe. "Well, our friends, 
the Randalls, who are staying here at present, (they 
have private rooms,)" declare that they think the Bos- 
ton ladies are a good deal over-rated. And you must 
allow, Mr Comfit, that they do not dress so well as the 
ladies of New York. Oh no, nothing like it ! " 
' " Granted," drawled Mr Alexander Comfit, " They 
ape the English too much ; and, putting aside the 
article of dress, look at the way in which many of 
them barbarize their hair. Monstrous ! Tolerably ^ 
pretty girls make themselves absolutely frightful, in or- 
der to wear their tresses in the last London or Parisian 
fashion. I may be wrong. But look how the a la 
Chinoise fashion prevails at the present moment. Why, 
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DOtime face ia a thousand can affi>rd to keep tbiU 
ftahion in counttmrniceJ* 

^^ Dear !'' cried Miss Jane Dawe ; ^^ I begin to 
think more hiffhly of Boston than I used to do. You 
have improved wonderfully since you have been here, 
Mr Comfit. You have actually learnt to talk ! " 
. ** My dearest Jane !" murmured M» Dawe. 

I assure you," said Mr Comfit, earnestly, " some 
of the ladies are quite learned. They have puzzled 
Doe on more than one occasion, awfully — awfully!" 
; The young ladies laughed, (as well they might) at 
tbiiL confession," ind Mrs Dawe inquired " if Mr Com- 
fit lliid seen the Randalls lately ?" 
. J- it Yes — I met them last night at Mrs Thimblebee's ! 
lUtt Thimblebee gives good parties — verwy good 
^itfdes," returned Alexander. ^' What an agreeable 
woosaa is Mrs Randall ! — How full of spirjts !" 

^ A delightful, charming woman, indeed," said Mrs 
Dawe. " Don't you think Mrs Randall a very charm- 
ing person. Miss Fowell ? — She is my most particular 
fiiend." 

" I have seen very little of the lady," returned Miss 
Powell, quietly. "However, I " 

"What red hands she has ! " exclaimed Miss Ar- 
abella Dawe — looking admiringly at her own delicate 
little fingers. Poor woman! What a misfortune it 
was, that, in early life, she was so constantly in hoi tcu- 

ter ! " 

" Jane !" cried Mrs Dawe, looking very angry. 

" Well, my dear mamma, every body knows that 

Mrs Randall, at one time, kept no servant — and, of 

course, was obliged to do all the washing and scrubbing 

herself" 

" The more to her credit, " said Mt Dawe. 
« Girls ! — I tell you what it is — I don't like a way 
youVe got of sneering, now and then, at people, be- 
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her father's very communicative disposition — '* we were 
talking of Miss Powell — Is it true, Mr Comfit, that 
she has refused Mr Hall? " 

" They my — so." 
. " Why, that is the fourth or fifth offer she has declin- 
ed ! " 

" Yes, vtrvyy odd ! Mr Hall is pre-eminently hand- 
some, and talented." 

" And rich too," said Mr Dawe. 

" She must be an extraordinary woman to please," 
said Jane, " at her age too ! Miss Powell can't be less 
than ." 

" Fie, Miss Jane ! " quoth Alexander the little, — 
prising, and drawing on his gloves, " I cannot, positively, 
stay to hear a lady's age even^CMec/at Good raorq- 
ing, madam, good morning, ladies, &&c." And Mr 
Alexander Comfit bowed himself out. 

" I don't think that young man will ever be goo forct. 
much," said Mr Dawe, as soon as Mr Comfit had rer^? 
tired," did you observe his kid gloves ? They CouldiA^ 
have cost him less than a dollar and a half, and it wul 
be impossible for him to wear them more than once ^ 
twice, at the furthest. What extravagance! Besides 
that, as I understand, he does nothing." 

" Oh, yes, father," said Jane, " 1 am told he is about 
to practise as a lawyer. Bnt, how jine the little gen- 
tleman has grown ! Ever since he returned from Eu- 
rope, he affects to look with contempt upon Americans, 
and American manners, and " 

" He ! " shouted Mr Dawe, indignantly — " He, look 
with contempt on Americans. But, my dear Jane, you 
must be mistaken. I did not perceive anything like that, 
in his observations, or behaviour. If I had, " 

" My dear papa, I did not mean to say that his heart 
was not thoroughly American, But he thinks himself 
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infinitely superior to us, because he has passed a few 
months in France and England. You will perceive he 
is nearly as affected in his manners, as some of die 
exquisites we read of in the English novels." 

** Hum ! ha ! Yes, indeed, that is all very bad," said 
Mr Dawe ; " the imitation of an English dandy by an 
American, is detestable. The original is ridiculous 
enough, in a country where such things abound. But 
in a country like this, a copy of such a thing is abso* 
lutely odious." 

** You are 'quite right, dear papa," said Arabella, 
' " an English writer (some years ago,) was kind enough 
to call us a nation of Mr Smiths ; or rather, I should say/ 
he surmised that our best bred gentlemen were but so 
many copies of ^Ae Mr Smith, (so I understood the writ- 
er, for he was speaking of what he called the aristocra- 
cy of America) so admirably portrayed in Miss Burney's 
.^tiovel of Evelina. Now, it is possible that he had seen 
'tfjo or three Americans like Mr Alexander Comfit. If 
Its I Aoirid be inclined to forgive him, for coming to 
; 80 ooebaritable, as well as so absurd, a conclusion." 
: *Hfere the dooropened, and Mrs Mudfort, accompanied 
by two ladies, one a little under forty, say, — the other 
fast twenty, — entered the room. 

" I was so chagrined," said Mrs Mudfort, after the 
customary compliments had been exchanged, " 1 was so 
chagrined that you should call, when I was from home 
that I hurried off directly, after returning from my 
morning's walk, didn't I, Miss Scoles ? ho the lady under 
forty ; that gentlewoman bowed assent,) to do away with 
any unfavorable impression you might have formed. ' 
George Baldwin, whom I met in Washington Street, 
told me that he saw you going in the direction of my 
house, and that made me hasten home sooner than I 
intended." 

" Ha ! " cried Mrs Dawe, " Mr Baldwin ? I had al- 
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most forgotten Mr Baldwin. How is he ? Always in a 
hurry, as usual ? " 

" Yes, poor man, he is quite a locomotive engine. 
You read on his forehead, in large letters, * Regular 
Arrangement ! From such a place, to such, or such a 
place ; punctual at the hour named !' ^ I have only time 
to say three words to you, Mrs Mudfon,' said he, * I 
saw the Dawes — School-street — your direction — 
adieu,' ha, ha, ha ! " 

",He is like the great polar or White bear, adver- 
tised to be * the greatest curiosity ever exhibited in this 
country," said Miss Scoles, simpering. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! you are right, my dear ; he is b. great 
curiosity. Would you believe it, he called me by my 
christened name, (Fanny) the second time I met him, 
after he had been introduced to me ? I was somewhit 
indignant at first, but the creature is so odd, thatl found 
it impossible to continue angry with him. - In fact, he 
is now the laughing-stock of the ladies. That is, we 
can laugh at him in his presence, without his being coo^ 
scious of it." 

" What a delightful person he must be! " exclaimed 
Miss Jane Dawe, laughing. 

" Yes, indeed," returned MrsMudfort, "very unfike 
two or three young gentlemen of my acquaintance, who 
entertain so low an opinion of themselves, that they fan- 
cy you are laughing at them, if you give way to a Ktde 
mirth in their company, without assigning to them the 
cause of your merriment. Very unpleasant people 
those, my dear. Ha } " 

" Yes," said Miss Arabella. " If there is anything I 
dislike to see more than another, it is a young man with 
a perpetual blush on his cheek ; and a person of the 
character you describe, is never without one. Mr John 
Tyring, now, is, precisely, such a person." 

" Ay, ay, poor John 1 " returned Mrs Mudford, " he 
blushes even to the tip of his nose." Ha, ha, ht ! 
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It's a great misfortune. He will never get a wife. - Ob, 
by the way, I have got some news for you. You know 
Miss Powell ? 

" Yes," — " yes,^' — " yes !" — cried all, eagerly. 

" Well, you heard the report of the guns, this morn- 
ing, ha ? '* 

" Yes, I was awoke by the noise," quoth Mr Dawe. 

" It was the salute fired by the United States Reso- 
lution frigate, on entering the port," said Mrs Mudfort. 

"Well?" 

** Well, andjIAare been told that Captain Kingsdale, 
the commander, is an old beau of Miss Powell's, — that 
Me came m here to meet him, and that they will be 
married in less than a fortnight from this time.' 

" Is it possible ?" exclaimed Mr Dawe. — " Wonder- 
fal !" cried Jane. 

" Qby the sly thing ! " said Arabella, " now, the 
murder 's out. I could not before understand how she 
-ecNild refuse so many advantageous offers, — Captain 
4QD^ale?" 

" Yes, Captain 'Kingsdale 's the fortunate man. Well 
*she is a dear good, admirable young woman, and I wish 
she may be abundantly happy." 
'Everybody cried " amen " but Miss Scoles. For some 
j*eason, however, (best known to herself,) that lady re- 
mained silent. 

'* And i should not beat all surprised," continued Mrs 
Jdudfort, " if Miss Julia and that handsome Mr Hall make 
a match of it. Since Mr Hall was refused by the aunt, 
he has been particularly attentive to the niece " 

I did not stay to listen to any more, for, hearing the 
clattering of knives and forks, and the ginglingof glasses 
&c, in the passage, I knew that the waiters were coming 
to lay the cloth for dinner, in the room where I was 
standing ; so, 1 was obliged to retreat as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

12 
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A week or two afterwards, however, I was informed 
that Mr Paul Slaney, that " most ill-tempered, unam- 
iable person," had proposed to, and was accepted by 
Miss Jane Dawe, notwithstanding her dislike to his 
spectacles, &;c, fac, 8z;c. — and that the fair Arabella 
had consented to become Mrs Julius Honetwood, on 
condition only that the soft spoken Julius, the ^^ positively 
disliked ^^ gentleman, would leave off taking snuff! 

It is rumored, that Julia Powell will give her hand 
in due season to Mr Hall. Her Aunt (though she had 
made up her mind to live and die an old maid^ is to be 
married to Captain King sd ale, on Wednesday evening. 
1 wish somebody would invite me to the wedding. Al- 
exander Comfit is getting up a serenading party for the 
occasion. 

C. Sly. 
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8CENE U— THE PASSAGE IN THE TREMONT HOUSE LEADING TO 
THE GENTLEMEN'S DINING ROOM. 

TIME, TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES PAST TWO o'cLOCK, P. M. 

Captain ParJcenrath, Wahingham^ Waring^ Ragu- 
san, and Gaultiman standing near the dining-room 
door, 

Capt. Parkenrath. 

I have got an excruciating iappetite to-day, — would that 
the hour were come ! — Monsieur, I saw you at the 
Athenaeum, — iow were you pleased with the exhihition 

Ragusan. 

Oh, vere well, — very pretty lady, and very good pic- 
ture. — But dis is a better sight.— See, how hungry all 
those gentlemoD look ! 

12* 
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* GaultimaiI. 

Yes ; — our Boston air is famous for giving one a 
good appetite. — They are drawing near for a fair start. 
Gentlemen, we sit togethjBr, if you please. — I have re- 
quested four chairs to be put down for us. 

Ragusan. 

Dat is good. — Where is monsieur Fenwick ? I no 
see him. 

Walsingham. 

He dines out. — See ! Crump has put aside his news- 
paper. — A sure sign that the time is drawing nigh. — ^The 
Herrmanns have come back, have you seen them ? 

Captain Parkenrath. 

Yes, — I was in their room about an hour ago. All 
quite well, and in as high spirits as ever. They.were 
delighted with Saratoga, and have come back, I hope^ 
to delight us with. — There goes the gong^ so, come 
along, ^ — '{gong sounds, — the dining room doors are 
flung open, and the rush for seats takes place.) 

Gaultiman. 

This way. — ^Here are our chairs, (The four gentlemen 
seat themselves at the left hand table.) 

Ragusan. 

By gar ! the room is quite full. — How many, think 
you, at de two tables ? 

Gaultiman. 

Between eighty and ninety, I believe, — the usual 
number. 
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Captain Parkenrath. 
ExcelleDt pea-soup ! don't you think so, Waring ? 

Waring, (emphatically.) 

Splendid ! — Here, hallo ! — Patrick — Thomas, — 
another basin of soup if you please. 

Captain Parkenrath. 

Ha ! Oh monstrous ! An Englishman, and send tvncc 
for soup ! 

Warin g. 

Precisely so. When it is such soup as that. — A glass 
of wine, Mr Gaultiman ? 

Gaultiman. 

With pleasure. Captain, — Monsieur, — will you join 
us ? Here's to ye, gentlemen. 1 always \tdki'ng up a hill 
of fare] I always run my eye over the list of dishes, di- 
rectly after soup, and make up taf mind which, and 
how many, of the good things I shall feed upon. 

Captain Parkenrath. 

Well, I see you have got to " Pastry^ dessert^ &;c." 
Now pray tell us, upon which dishes you have decided ? 

Gaultiman, 

(Waiter, — bring me some chowder.) Well, after the 
chowder, I shall take sa||^ oyster-pie, — then a mutton 
cutlet, with some Maccaroni, — then a small piece of 
roast beef, — then a plover, or the wing of a partridge, — 
and finish perhaps — with a piece of pumpkin pie. 

Captain Parkenrath. 
So ! — diat's moderate enough — I understood you 
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were a great eater, but, I think, I can out-eat too al^ 
day. — Walsingham, have the goodness to hand jtD9 th4 
ris de veau. [A great clatter of knives and jforfci, ^ 
4"C. Waiters running to and fro, amidst a ruwdrtg-^ 
ofchampaigne corks ; — a vast number of invitati&H8 *' 10? 
TAKE WINE WITH ME ?" — givBn, and thantfuHy received! 
heads nodding^ of course, in all directions^ -^much bu' 
siness doing in the " victualling department." Af 
ter apause^ — the waiters carry ojff the^^ lingering dish- 
es*^ ; — sweep away the crumbs, fyc, ^, preparatory to 
the introduction of the puddings and confectionary,] 

Walsingham. 

Umph ! — hallo ! — you, sir. — By Jove ! that fellow 
has run away with my cru^t. You must keep a sharp 
look-out on your tit-bits in this country. — The waiters 
are so confoundedly quick. 

V Ragusan. . 

Oh yes ! I did lose de handsomest morsel of de par- 
tridge /^arce-yiic-^ because 1 did let fall my Couteav^ to 
drink wine wid Monsieur Crump. 

Captain Parkenrath. 

Never mind. It is a fine thing to see a waiter always 
on the alert. — By the way,^ Gaultiman, who is that per- 
son in whiskers, who asked you to take wine with him 
just now? 

GAULTI|{|p7. 

An English gentleman of the name of . 

Walsingham. 

Gentleman 1 Fi done ! mon ami. Gaultiman, although 
a thorough-bred, heart-and-soul American, you tml 
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Hqca^piiallY (that is, when you have taken three or four 
Ijlasse^ of Madeira,) make an attempt at a compliment. 
Pray, tfabk not of my ears wh^n you speak. That fel- 
IpiWf aa English gentleman i — Zounds I he i$ one of 
die hagsmen of whom Blackwood speaks ; a vulgar, 
beef-witted, debt-book-keeping person ; an empty head- 
ed, supercilious, would-be-out-shining creature ; a noodle 
who thinks he may play the coxcomb here, as he would 
in the back part of his father's shop, in some tenth-rate 
village in the remotest part of England ! — By Heaven, 
the British Consul ought to be instructed to lay hold (£ 
all such impertinent, stray, ribbon-measurers, and keep 
them under hatches, until they had learned how to be- 
have themselves in the company of gendemen ! 

Captain Parkenrath. 

Gad so ! It is the person I overheard, last night, mak- 
ing cqinparisons between the hats, &;c, made in England, 
and those manufactured here. — He swore that no man 
knew how to tie a cravat in this country ! That he had 
never seen a well made boot or shoe since he had been 
among us. That we were obliged to get our best 
clothes from England. That our travelling was de- 
testable — our hotels no great shakes, (especially when 
compared with those in the Old Country,} and that 
neither our men nor women were to be named in the 
same breath, (whether as regarded their personal or 
mental qualifications^ with those of Great Britain ! It 
was sad stuff. — But! was vexed to find that an English- 
man could make such an ass of himself. 

One or two of my countrymen, however, were sufii- 
ciently provoked, (and who can blame them ?) to • 

Walsingham. 
Not I, if they had thrown his hat, boots, coat, waist- 
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coat, and small-Ztnen, i nto the kitchen fire. Basil I}all: 
and Mrs Trollope complain that your countrymen are 
too fond of making disagreeable comparisons upon disa- 
greeable subjects, — but this fellow beats every back- 
wood's-raan and village store-keeper out of the field. 

Gaultiman. 

Nay, nay, you hit him rather too hard. He is but a 
boy — a spoilt child, I suspect ; and, though very ill bred, 
(his education has been sadly neglected, I fear,) has some 
good qualities. Now, I rather like him for the fearless 
and candid spirit he displays, in expressing his opinions. 

Ragusan. 

Yes — and I shall like him too, — if he would be less 
dam familiar. He take hold of me by de button ; (me, 
who was introduce to him never !) and he say — " Moun- 
seer, where was dis coat made, eh ? " and den he laugh 
loud, ha ! ha ! ha ! as if he had say one dath good 
joke ! By gar, dat pate is good ! — de yanJcee pte^ 
aha ! Shall I assist you ? 

Captain Parkenrath. 

No, thank ye, that 's a Southerner on the opposite side, 
for a thousand dollars ! Hear, — only hear — how 
loud he is talking, and with what earnestness of man- 
ner ! — There *s a laugh ! Egad, it does one's ears 
good to hear him, even at this distance. — 111 be boudd 
he is a glorious fellow. 

Gaultiman. 

Yes, — he is a Georgian, I believe. He is talking to 
Phillipson, of New- York, who is also, one of the right 
sort, one among the many thousands in our country, 
who began the world without a cent, and are now rich 
men. Industiy, young gentlemen, and sobriety, and per- 
severance ! See, what they will do \ 
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Ragusan. 

Yeesj — I know several what has gone into the back- 
wood, and cut, cut, cutdown de trees ; — and afterward, 
wid de money they have saved, educate iiimself, and 
go to de bar, or de church, or de counting room, and 
become rich and great men, and oftentime member of 
C^igress, and de Senate. By gar ! it is a fact. 

Gaultiman. 

No doubt of it — and a fact that we have reason to be 
proud of. 

Captain Parkenrath. 

Oh, my Country ! we have, indeed, reason to be proud 
of thee; and of thy bold, enterprising, high-minded sons; 
and of thy beauteous and pure minded daughters. Yet, 
alack ! would that I could call ^hee " Merry America !" 
Or that the spirit of Fun. would not keep altogether in 
the South. We have greensward in abundance, yet it 
is never pressed by the buoyant feet of village dancers ; 
or made glad by the presence of joyous cricketers ; or 
enlivened by rows of gingerbread-stalls and toy-shops, — 
and caravans of wild beasts, and exhibitions of learned 
pigs, martial hares, and erudite dogs ; and giantesses from 
the Sandwich Islands, and that curious beast called the 
WoBSER 1 and puppet shows, and donkey races, and all 
the other wonderful, instructive, and amusing specta- 
cles, which abound in every village, once or twice a 
year, at least, in merry England ! 

Would that Punch would come and abide with us ; 
I, for one, would promise him a hearty welcome. 

Waring. 

Ha, ha, ha! One would think you had been at a vil- 
lage-fair in the Old Country, Captain ; for you have got 
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the greater part of the catalogue of its attractions by 
heart. ' 

Gaultiman. 

Well — there is no accounting for tastes — but, for my 
part, I can't see how any persons with common-sense 
can relish such tora-foolery. Depend upon it^ such 
things would never go down here. 

Captain Parkenrath. 

There — now the cloth is removed, I will answer jou. 
Grauhiraan, have you any recollection of the days of 
your boyhood ? {Looking round the table.) By Jupi- 
ter ! there are not twenty sitters remaining to keep us 
company. — The Herrmanns are still there, though — we 
shall have a song presently. 

Gaultiman. 
Boyhood ? certainly. — What of that ? 

Captain Parkenrath. 

Why, /can recollect you, as one of the merriest vaiv 
lets that ever sported on the Common yonder. There 
were twenty of our playmates, also, — (all in their 
teens) as full of fun, and as fond of a joke, as either you 
or I. After school-hours, it was your usual speech, 
". Come along, Parkenrath, now for some sport.*' And 
away we went, with our comrades, — all as blithe as 
larks, — to play football, or such other games as had 
been agreed upon. 

Who laughed louder, then, than Aleck Gaultiman ? 

Who was a more delighted partaker of our innocent 

amusements? I mention this, to show, that you had ori' 

ginallyj as great a taste for harmless and healthy sports, — 

as quick a perception of the ridiculous, —and as hearty 
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an enjoyment of what was comical — as any Etonian or 
Westminster boy. 

Gaultiman. 
Well ? 

Captain Parkenrath. 

Well! after an absence of some years, I come back, 

and find yow, and most of my school-fellows much 

lessamtoo/ecompanionsasmen, than you were as boys; 
that's all, Aleck. To make use of a great man's words, 
" you hav6 such a relish for business, as to have lost that 
of good-fellowship." 

Gaultiman. 

Come^ come. Captain. Why the deuce can't you be 
ser ioua for once in a while ? 

Captain Parkenrath. 

Serious ! By Heaven, I never was more so. There 
never was a country (so abundantly blessed as this is,) 
whose people had a greater right to be cheerful, hap- 
py, and pastime-loving, than we have. But our natural 
humor, and gaiety, and cheerfulness of heart, are, some- 
bow or other, too early subdued, 
Providence did not design that this world should hejUl" 
ed with grave aspects and dull hearts ; or that the mind 
of man should be constantly bent upon matters relating to 
the Storey or taken up with even more serious considera- 
iions, " There's a time to laugh and a time to play," 
says the spelling-book. " A time to dance — and a time 
to sing." — And I shall not be content, until I have com- 
posed anci published a book of sports and pastimes, for 
the people of the United States. We ought to beor^- 
inali even in our games ; though 1 shall take the liber- 
tr of importing the noble game of cricket, from the Old 
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Gaultiman. 



We have already, as many games as we want. What 

can be belter than bowls — or billiards — 6r 

or . 

Captain Parkenrath, 

Or what ? You can't give us a third game, (mind, 1 
speak only of Boston) for your very life. But billiards is 
a game only for the few. Your bowls, (or nine-pins,) is^ 
after all, but poor sport ; — not half so good as quoits, — 
if I understand the latter game aright, — and not near so 
scientific as what is called the game of bowls, in England. 
(There, nine-pins and bowls are two very different 
mings.) But what I want to bring about, is a more fre- 
quent gathering, together of the sexes. At a cricket 
match in England, as I have read, and verily believe, 
hundreds of lovely and amiable women (see Miss MU' 
ford!) stand by as spectators, encouraging, by their 
smiles and plaudits, the unskilful, as well as the initiated. 
At their rowing matches, 'tis the same thing. At the vil- 
bg© fair, — a holiday, to which the poor and humble have 
long been looking forward, — each lass is attended by 
her loving swain ; — his little'purse of savings is exhaust- 
ed in purchasing for her ^fairing, and, perhaps, a sight 
to one or two of the shows. Her few shillings, too, are 
spent in buying for her sweatheart " a true-lover's gift." 
And these little presents — these tokens of mutual aflec- 
tion, have, (1 have been assured) often been presei*ved 
and cherished, when . 

Gaultiman. 

I tell you what it is, Captain, you may talk till to-' 
morrow, yet you will not be able to convince me, that 
we should be made either happier, or better, by the "in- 
troduction of these amusements. Our's is a young 
country yet, and besides, we don't want them. 
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Captain Parkenrath. 

There, I differ from you, — I think we do want them. 
You, for instance, have very little business to attend to, 
after dinner. It is the same thing with several of our 
young merchants. Most of you are not reading men, 
nor niusical men. Few of you can either draw or paint ; 
many of you are separated from your families, conse- 
quently, you have not the society of your sisters, and their 
female friends, to fly to. Yet you must do something 
to kill time. St John himself, is said to have recreated 
himself with sporting with a tame partridge. See that ! 

Gaultiman. 

To be sure, — and haven't we gigs and horses in 
abundance? and don't we make the best use of them ? 

Captain Parkenrath. 

No doubt, — you have the fastest trotters in the world..' 
But it is that same perpetual gig-driving business that an^ 
noys me. If there be any pleasure in the thing, it must bi> 
a selfish one ; and, one would think, must soon wear out. 
To-day, you drive to Roxbury — and back ! — Tomor- 
row to Cambridge — and back ! — The next day to 
Mount Auburn and Fresh Pond — and back ! and so on, 
to the end of the month. . Walsingham, will you have 
the goodness to pass the bbttle. ^nter Fenwick.^ 

Ragusan. 

Aha ! ha, ha ! Here come Mr Fenwick. 

Fenwick. 

How d'ye do. Count ? How d'ye do, all ^ Stop, I 
must go and shake hands with the jovial minstrels yon- 
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Ragusan. 

Mistere Walsingham, can you tell me, who is dat fine 
man, wid de noble forehead, and aspect benevolent? 
There — there — he sit next de pillar opposite, — you 
see? 

Walsingham. 

Oh, that is H.,the American artist ; one of the most 
estimable men I have ever had the pleasure of meeting 
in any country ; and a painter, too, of whom any coun- 
try might be justly proud. I know no portrait-painter 
living, whose likenesses are so faithful. He was highly 
esteemed in England, by the best and first amongst us. 

Ragusan. 

Ha ! Aha ! he is been in Europe ! And who is 
dat young man, below him one, two, tree seat ? * 

Walsingham. 

I can't say, — I don't know him to-day — for he 
tffould not know me, when I met him just now, in the 
street. 

Ragusan. 

How ? what is dat ? 

■ 

Walsingham. 

He is a Professoi* of the Art of Cutting; in which, I 
believe, he took some lessons from a Bond-street dandy, 
when he was last in England. There is the ftalf cut, 
and the cut oblique, — the cut revocable, --^ the cut 
downward, — the cut modest, — and the cut direct! He 
does the last, admirably. But hush ! our German 
friends are going to sing. (Messrs H, sing the quar- 
tette, with the glass-jingling, snuff-taking, sneezing, 
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and laughing accompaniments; — during which, Gaulti- 
man laughs incessantly, and is in frequent danger of 
falling off his chair. Immense laughter and applause 
follow the termination of the song.) 

Ragusan. 

Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! I laugh till I cry. « By gar ! 
dat is the most droll song u the world. 

Captain Parkenrath. 

Gaultiman, glad to see you laugh. — Come, confess, 
in spite of your comn^on-sense, that you can relish a Iit- 
de " excellent fooling," when it falls in your way. 

Gaultiman (still lauging,) 

Don't crow. Captain — ha ! ha ! ha ! This has noth- 
ing to do with our argument — ha, ha, ha ! 

Fenwick. 

Count, you should correct one or two notes in your 
laugh. You get into a scream, which is offensive to 
ears polite. 

Ragusan. 

Bah ! 

Mr M***r (opposite.) 
Bow-wow ! (roars of laughter.) 

Captain Parkenrath (vnping his eyes.) 

Well, after all, Walsingham, you must allow that we, 
Bostonians, are good fellows. 

Fenwick. 

Of course. His conduct shows that you are (to 
adopt, I believe, a Kentuckyism,) '^ too damned good 

13* 
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fellows." Before he came here, he was one of your 
reading men, — a hard student — and indefatigable pen- 
man; but yesterday, he quoted Dr Johnson to me. 
" Sir," said he, " I find that, with or without our con- 
sent, the mind will break from its confinement to its 
stated task, into sudden excursions.^' He was going to 
the Norfolk House ! 

Parkenrath. 

" Custom is the principal magistrate of man's life," 
says Bacon ; and — 

Fenwick. 

'^ To choose time is to save time ; and an unseasona- 
ble motion is but beating the air. Therefore" — 

Walsingham. 

" We see a little," says Locke, " presume a great 
deal, and so jump to a conclusion." 

Waring. 

And then " go to bed, and dream that we drank 
small beer with the Grand Vizier." (Much laughter.) 

Ragusan. 

Cesi le ton qui fait la musique. Messieurs, you 
talk so fast, that I no understand one word dat you say. 

Fenwick. 
" Qui perd, piche'^ — go on, Parkenrath. 

Parkenrath. 

"A man's nature runs either to herbs (excellent ju- 
leps at the Norfolk House,) or weeds ; therefore, let 
him seasonably water the one, (drinks) and destroy the 
other." ( Cheers and laughter.) 
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Walsinohah. 

'* Those who are in the power of evil habits, must 
conquer them as ihey can ; and conquered they must 
be, or neither wisdom nor happiness can be attained. 
But — '^ 

Gaultiman. 

" From what has been said, I think I may lay it down 
as a maxim, that every man of good common-sense may, 
if he pleases, in his particular station of life, most cer- 
tainly be RICH !" (Roars of laughter^ and much cheer- 
ing.) 

Ragusan. 

Morbleu ! You put de wise sentence togedere, like 
Sancho Panza, widout connexion, or method. Ohe! 
jam satis. 

Fenwick. 

Fie, Count ! I learnt the game of you — the game 
of quotations^ you know. It makes good fun, if all the 
players are up to the mark. 

Ragusan. 

Oh — ye-es — certainly. But I know not what 
you was do. Aha ! our friends — they sing again — 
nush ! (Another quartette by the Messrs H.) 

^ Fenwick. 

Admirable harmony ! The four sing as with one 
voicis (^Enter Conti), By the way, here comes Conti, 
attracted by the music, no doubt. Waiter, bring some 
clean glasses, if you please. My dear fellow, come here 
— here 's a chair for you. 
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CONTI. 

I tank you — mats — 

Waring. 

Which wine do you take, Signor ? Here's Madeira, 
and Sherry, and — 

CONTI. 

No ! ^mercie, — I cannot suck de wine. 

Walsingham. 

But you can swallow it. Come, man alive, — you 
must drink. 

Fenwick. 

That 's right. There is no compulsion, sir, but you 
must. Oh ! well hath Kit North said, that "flowing cups 
are the sunshine of humanity — " 

Gaultiman — (jvhispering.) 

Don't talk so loud, or you '11 sadly discompose a 
friend below me, — who is a member of the Tempe- 
rance Society. 

Fenwick. 

Never mind. He looks thirsty, — the doctrine may, 
perhaps, induce him to join us. " But for theni" (i. e. 
the flowing cups, gentlemen) says .Mr North — or 
rather. Professor Wilson, " but for them,^here would 
be nothing to break the black shadow of prevailing 
villany, and one would be apt to get sick of life. They 
cast some redeeming halos around the ugliest subjects." 

Gaultiman {earnestly,) 

That 's well said. I agree to that, entirely. Gen- 
tlemen, I say, I agree to that, entirely ! 
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Parkenrath. 

I am glad to hear you say so much, myrd^r Gaulti- 
man. The only misfortune is, that people have not 
learnt to drink scientifically. I have great respect for 
the members of the Temperance Society. I am satis- 
fied that that institution has done immense good to the 
community — immense good — immense good ! Yet 
between ourselves — (in a whisper, let it be, if you 
like,) I declare to you, candidly, I see no harm in 
either man or woman taking a " dropserenCy' now and 
then ; — so that he or she does it openly^ and takes time 
between the gulps. Pay attention, if you please, gen- 
tlemen, for this is a matter that requires your most se- 
rious consideration. 

To drink scientifically then, — let me tell you, you 
should never toss off your second glass, till you are sat- 
isfied your stomach hath foOnd good and comfortable 
stowage-room for yom first : — and observe the same 
rule with respect to your thii^d, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh glasses. And rather, my dear Gaultiman, imbibe 
your liquor by sips, than by mouthpuls. For the tongue 
(as a good turnpike keeper,) should not be defrauded 
of its toll ; — which is always the case, when, instead of 
sending down your drops, one by one ; you are unprin- 
cipled enough to urge them, by twenties, at a time, to 
descend, through that port-hole under your nose, into 
the depths beneath ! Always, before you sit down to 
a drinking bout, bid or forewarn your head to keep a 
strict eye on -your stomach, and to gipe notice wtien it 
is time for you to draw the bolt across your mouth 5 — 
in the manner of that respectable functionary at a thea- 
tre, whose duty it is to cry out, lustily, in due season, 
" the pit's pull." Be assured, when you feel your- 
self called upon to undo the second button of your 
waistcoat, that you have had enough to quench your 
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thirst for that sitting. Do not talk, rant, or laugh too 
much, at the beginning of a carouse ; for your mind, 
being thus thrown into a slate of agitation, stirs up and 
ruffles the bed of the pool within, — • which, as I have 
before hinted, should have time to stand and settle. 
And this commotion of the lower tides, or under currents^ 
it is, that so often produces that sudden, premature, and 
violent tempest which — hut this is running too far into 
particulars — and I have no desire to make you feel 
uncomfortable so soon after dinner. So, fill jour glasses 
— bumpers, if you please — and 1 '11 give you a toast — 
gentlemen, are you all filled ? " The old country — 
may she soon be rid of all her troubles J^ 

Gaultiman (with enthusiasm.) 
With all my heart and soul ! 

Waring to Walsingham (aside.) 

There, I told you so. In vino, Veritas ! D' ye call 
him cold, now ? 

Walsingham. 

I should like to hear any body say so. I would ^- 
knock him down, \il could. 

Fen WICK (after taking two or three pinches of snuff , 
and making use of his handkerchief.) 

Gentlemen, — But this sort of thing — d — n it ! I 
have made speeches enough before now — ehem ! 
However, my dear brethren on this side of the water, if 
you knew how an Englishman's feelings are excited 
by the mere mention of the dear little Island — after a 
long absence from it — If — If you understood, how 
grateful — how attached he feels towards those here, 
who still express any interest in his country's welfare — 
you — you — waiter, bring me a glass of water ! 
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Walsingham. 

Gentlemen, allow me to propose a treat — Bumpers, 
gentlemen — bumpers ! I give you — the United 
States of America — and may the admiring world 
ever continue to " behold the gorgeous ensign of the 
republic, now known and honored throughout the earth, 
still full high advanced, its arms ,and trophies still 
streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe erased or 
polluted, nor a single star obscured — bearing for its 
motto — Liberty and Union, now and for ever, one and 
inseparable!" 

All. 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Parkenrath. 

" Oh, 'tis a noble sight to see," — my dear Gaultiman, 
it seems you like salt-water with your wine, — for a 
couple of tears have fallen into your glass. Walsing- 
ham, Webster's noble words sound mighty well in your 
mouth. Your voice is like a trumpet. Oh, may that sen- 
timent be heard all over the land, and lake deep root in 
every American heart ! » 

Fenwick. 

Gentlemen, we are getting serious ; and the waiters 
by the noise thisy are making, evidently look upon us 
as intruders. Suppose we adjourn to my room? 
Come, Waring says he can't sing to-day^ but he has 
promised to read to us some verses of his own compo- 
sition ; and, while 1 think of it, I '11 relate to you a little 
adventure which happened to myself and the Count in 
this very city of Boston. So, come along. 

Exeunt Omnes. 
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CONVERSATION THE THIRD. 



" Ona word more, 1 beieeeh yoa. If yoa be not too much cloyed with at meat, 
our hamble aatboc will continue the story." Shikspeare. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS 



AT 



THE TREMONT HOUSE. 



*' Oae word more, I beseech you. If you be not too much cloyed 
with fat meat, our humble author will continue the story." 

Skakspeart. 



SCENE lU.— A PRIVATE SITTING-ROOM IN TSPB TREMONT. [No. 9<l.) 

Eater Fenrvick, Parkenrathy Walsingham, Waring, 
Oavltimanp Ragman^ and Contu 

Fenwick, 

Be seated, gentletneD, if you please — Gaultimao, 
have the goodness to ring the bell. 

Waring. 
An excellent room you have got, Fenwick. 

Fenwick. 

Yes — very good— quiet, and all that — [Enter Jonai\ 
A couple of bottles of claret, if you please, and some 
cigars. And, Jonas, — hark ye, if you see Mr Barn* 
WELL and Mr McClure, down stairs, tell them I shall 
feel obliged by their joining us. 
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Jonas. 

Very well, sir. — [Exit.'] 

, Fenwick. 

That good fellow has one of the pleasantest faces in 
Boston. Always cheerful, and anxious to oblige one. 
Count, 1 '11 bet you five pounds, you can't jump over 
that uble. 

Ragusan. 
Five poond ? — Done ! Get out of de vay. 

Fenwick. 
Five pounds, now — 

Ragusan. 

Ouij five pound — (Jumps — dears the table — but 
^^ falls on f other side.^^ — Much, laughitr.) 

Fenwick (assisting him to rise.) 
My dear fellow, I hope you have n't hurt yourself — 

Ragusan. 

No — noting at all. — Pay me de five pound. Ha, 
ha 1 Messieurs, — this is the dirtieth wager I have win 
of Monsieur Fenwick in two — tree month. Ha ! ha ! 
ha! — 

Fenwick. 

The thirtieth ! Hang the fellow, what an account he 
keeps of such trifles. Well — when I get married, I 
shall leave off betting. 

Gaultiman. ' <- 

Why not leave off at once ? — There's no sensejti it. 
(Enter Jonas^ with the claret j glasses^ ^c.) 
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Jonas. 

I cannot find Mr Barnwell, sir — but Mr McClurc 
says he will come as soon as he has finished writing 
some letters. — [Eodt Jonas,'] 

Fenwick. 

Bravissimo ! Now, gentlemen, light your cigars. 

Waring (looking out of the vnndow.) 

Hallo ! Captain — Mr Gaultiman -^ Come here — 
Who are those young ladies on the other side of the 
way ? There — they are stopping to speak to that el- 
derly gentleman. 

Fenwick (singing,) 

Love, love, nothing, but love, still more ! 
For, oh, love's bow 
Shoots buck and doe : — 

Come away from the window, you star-gazers. 

Parkenrath. 

That 's a honey-sweet lady, to the left. A mortal 
Venus, by Jove. 

Waring. . 

I like the dark-eyed beauty as well. Who are they, 
Gaultiman. 

GUALTIMAN. 

Two of our Boston spinsters. 

Fenwick (starting up). 

Spinsters ? Where are they ? I want to fall in love at 
first sight. f 

Ragusan. 

Aha, by Gar, you fall in love at de first sight, and fall 
out of love at de second sight — Ha, ha ! 

14» 
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Fenwick. 

Hold your tongue, you faller over tables. Good sooth, 
Cupid has hit me — those eyes have done my business. 
' Gaultiman, who is she ? 

Gaultiman. 

I don^ know. 

Waring. 

Confound you, you said just now, that — 

Gaultiman. 

Well, but 1 don't know which of the two Mr Fen- 
wick means. The one is the Rose — the other the 
Lily of Boston. 

Fenwick. 

The taller of the two — Oh, lud 1 She turns away — 
she 's gone — I 'm a singed moth 1 Gentlemen, let us 
go back to our claret. 

Parkenrath (laughing.) 

Fenwick cuts up his heart in pine-apple fashion, and 
distributes a slice to every fair lady he sees. 

Fenwick. 

Don't libel me — This is an excellent glass of clar- 
et. Walsingham, you look melancholy — What 's the 
matter ? Come, throw that book away. 

Walsingham. 

No — not until I have read to you a passage which 
has just brought the tears into my eyes. 

Ragusan. 

You want to make us cry too, aha ? Ver droll that, 
by gar ! 
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Fenwicx. 

Count, never talk with a cigar in your mouth — 
your words are smothered by the smoke. (Bah !from 
the Count.) Read on, Walsingham — As Lord Kames 
says, " I value myself upon sympathy." 

Walsingham. 

•It is part of a letter from the celebrated Dr Currie to 
one of his relatives in Virginia — (reading) " You are 
now almost a stranger in your native land. Twenty- 
three years form a large portion of life. Do not you 
think you should relish a sight of your old friends, and 
of the scenes of your infancy ? About eighteen months 
ago, I visited your father and mother. I joked with your 
mother about your old tricks, and drank drams with 
your father, till we fell to kissing each other, andwe 
could have cried heartily. — (Now listen.) -J looked 
into Mean Watery to see if there were any minnows^ 
and there they lay under the banks^just as when we 
left them.'' 

Fenwick. 

A touching picture, by Heaven ! I fancy I can see 
the good doctor looking over the bank into the water, 
and saying to the sticklebags — " Ah ! my little fellows, 
d'ye- recollect the time when, with a piece of twine, 
with a crooked pin at the end of it, 1 used to tickle 
your delicate noses ? Pleasant times those, my friends ! 
You were but baby fishes then ; innocent, frolicsome, 
and happy ! What have you been doing all this time ? 
How has the world gone with you ? You have had your 
share of troubles, I ween — your likes and dislikes — 
your loves and your hates — your good and bad fortune. 
Some of you, no doubt, are married, and have large 
families of children — are grandsires and grand-dams, 
may be ? Ah ! you scaly rogues — 
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Ragusan. 



He, he, he ! De fisherman in talk wid de fish ! he, 
he, he ! Oh, Mr Fenwick, you make de litel fishes 
more than Iwentytree year of age — he, he, he ! 

Fenwick. 

Of course ; does not the Doctor say, " There they lay 
under the banks, just as when he left them." They 
were his old acquaintances. D'ye think he would have 
cared a farthing about a new generation of minnows ? 
But talking of Doctors, gentlemen, reminds me of a cer- 
tain adventure which I promised just now to relate to 
you. Count, you have fairly brought it upon yourself 
— first, by winning my five pounds, and secondly, by 
your unjustifiable interruption. 

Ragusan. 

Bah ! I na care one dam, as you English say ; you 
may tell, if you please — but, I shall stop you, if you 
don't stick to de facts. 

Fenwick. 

Agreed. Gentlemen, are you all attention ? Well 
then, (Enter Barnwell,) by all that's happy, here is Mr 
Barnwell, in time to hear a good story. Be seated, sir. 
Now then. But, gentleman all, — first be good enough 
to understand that it is a true story, — a very true 
STORY — Silence, if you please. 



THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT. 



RSLATSO BT 



AUGUSTUS FREDERICK FENWICK, EsquiRE. 



<* Nay, >tif itrenget 'tit very ftraoge, that it the brief and the tedioat of it:*> 

8kaktp9mr§. 



THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT. 



When first I arrived in this country, I thought I had 
nded amongst a community of Colonels, Majors,^ Cap- 
ins, and Doctors. At breakfast, the morning after my 
"rival, I was somewhat surprised to hear the person 
ho sat next to me, addressed by the title of Colonel. 
How are you, Colonel T^ said a little fat fellow, as he 
ok his place at the table ; " pretty well, thank ye, 
hctor ;" — returned the person spoken to, i — " but I 
n sorry to say oiir friend, the Major opposite, is afraid 
e has got premonitory symptoms, &c." As the Count 
od I looked in at the bar, we heard a very unsoldier- 
ke looking person hailed by the title of Captain^ 
Come, captain, won't you take a gin-sling ? '* " No, 
)octor, I can't go itj so early in the morning," — was 
36 answer. " There's a scoundrel of a doctor," said I to 
be " count, trying to persuade his friend to swallow 
iquid fire at this time o'day ! " 
At the Custom-house, [ was astonished, as well as 
mysed, at hearing persons, with pens behind their ears, 
od papers in their hands, (brokers or brokers' clerks, 
Ipparently) addressed as colonels, captains, doctors, vand 
librth. " Mon Dieu ! " cried the Count, equally aston- 
Ifced as myself — " Vy, dis is vone nation of colonels. 
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capitaines, and doctors — And what youog doctor too ! 

— and what young colonel, by gar !" 

However, in a short time, I begun to see how the land 
lay. The colonel, so dubbed, 1 found was no colonel. 

— The doctor, so called, was no doctor at all ! 

In fact, I discovered it was a way your countrymen 
had of promoting their fellow-citizens, without referring 
to, or consulting, the gazette. Nevertheless, I did not 
attempt to undeceive the Count on the subject. On the 
contrary, it afibrded me infinite amusement to listen to 
his daily accounts of the multitudes of colonels and doc- 
tors he had met with in his walks ; and the droll remarks 
and speculations with which he summed up bis reports. 
After spending a few weeks at New York, we started 
for this city. On our arrival here, we drove to a bighlf 
respectable boarding house, which had been warm^ 
recommended to us by some of our New York friendft 
Here we found an invitation waiting for us from Mrs 
Villiers to a large party, to be given at her house on the 
same evening. It was inclosed in a note from a friend, 
who being apprised of our coming, had procured it fat 
us ; supposing, of course, that we should be glad of an 
opportunity to see an assemblage of your Boston fair 
ones. 

It was so late when we arrived, that, to tell the truth, 
(fond as I am of the society of the ladies,) I was more 
than half disposed to decline the invitation, and to go to 
bed. But the count had set his mind on going to the 
party — " and besides," said he — " here is your friend 
in his note, he say he will coame here at nine o'clock to 
pilot us to de house, and introduce us to de lady. It 
will be mosh too bad lo,bring him in de cold and dirt, all 
for noting." 

Gentlemen, I have the Count's permission to tell the 
story in my own way; — and, in fact, nothing delights 
him more than to have his manner, and pronunciation of 
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the English, correctly imitated : — so, you may^ laugh 
when, tiowj and as much, as you think proper, 

I was persuaded, then, by him to go through the fa- 
tigue of dressing ; — and at nine o'clock we accompanied 
our punctual friend to M Streets 

On reaching the house, we found the stair-case actu- 
ally " blocked up with company ;'' — and there were 
soon so many people behind us, that when we got to the 
landing place, my friend was obliged^ for the fair hostess' 
sake, to get through the ceremony of introduction, &;c — 
as quickly as possible. As soon as we were in one of 
the saloons, our kind friend, introduced me to some 
young ladies, and left me (taking the Count with him) 
engaged in conversation with them. Of course, I was so 
ttmch taken up with these fair ones (beauties they were, 
aD and each of them, by the lame wingof Cupid ! — The 
boy god is lame of on€ wing, — depend on't !) — so much, 
.'. I say, was I taken up with the sweet sallies of these fair 
maidens, that I altogether lost sight of my friend, the 
Count. By and bye, however, our hostess joined my 
party, and for a few minutes, took part in our debate. 
A sweet, dear, frank-spoken person she is. I hope she 
halh a husband worthy of her — that's all ! — 

Well, while she was, good-naturedly, talking and 
jdking with' us, two or three gentlemen tame up — 
(grave-looking, long-faced people they were) — who 
opened all at once, and all together,, with pne and the 
same question — " where is Ae, my dear Mrs Villiers, 
the Lion of the Evening — the doctor 1 ^' 

"Upon my word," said Mrs Villiers, laughing,; — 
(Tbere is a golden, not silvery^ sound in her laugh ; — • 
don't you think so ? ) " Upon my word, I can't tell 
you. There was such a crowd on the stairs when the 
doctor was presented to me, that I am not sure I shoulcj 

recognise him. But As I live, I think that is the 

ihan. YeSf certainly, thai is the doctor^ conversing so 
earnestly with Mr Falkland*" 

15 
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Her fore-finger was slightly raised ; — (I followed 
its direction, — ) and lo and behold ! the person she 
was pointing at — was no other than my friend the 
Count ! ! 

" Ha ! is that the doctor? well I thought, hum ! cer- 
tainly, he has a very distinguished look " — cried a 
young gentleman, in spectacles — "I shall go and get 
Falkland to introduce me." 

" That the doctor ! " said I to myself — « So, the 
Count has come in for it already — I suppose /shall 
be doctored next — " 

*' Excessive devolopraent of his cerebellum ! " mut- 
tered an elderly gentlewoman close to my elbow ; and 
she moved off also, in the direction of the Count." 

"And pray, sir," — said a lively young lady, ad- 
dressing me — " have you any faith m ibe doctor?" 

" Faith in him, madam ? J, faith, I donU know — 
He's a good sort of person enough, in his way." 

" Oh, you know him then ? " 

" Intimately." 

" Bless me ! Then, perhaps, you can tell me about 
the organs?" 

" Organs ! " thought I — "in the name of Haydq, 
what is she driving at ? " 

" Ah, I see you do know, but you don't like to own 
your accomplishments." 

" Upon my word, ma'am, I never touched an or- 

fan in my life — I am passionately fond of music, but 
can't play upon any instrument." 
To ray great surprise, the young lady laughed hearti- 
ly at this speech of mine, — and the next mooieDt, 
some people coining up to speak to her, 1 took the op- 
portunity to slip aside, intending to make my way to 
the Count. This, however, was no easy matter ; for that 
worthy gentleman was by this time fairly surrounded — 
hemmed in on all sides, by a group of listeners, male and 
female, young, old, and middle-aged ! 
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He was speaking in a loud tone, as I drew near ;^— 
and I could perceive, by bis looks that, tbough some- 
what oppressed by tbe heat, he was considerably elated, 
at finding himself the object of such general attention. 

"Yes, sare," — I heard him say — "there is, as 
you just now mention, a great variete in de understand- 
ings, comprehensions, and intellectuals of men, and 
their constitutions natural make so long a (lifierence 
betweed some person in dis respect, that art, and in- 
dustry, and all de instructions in de world, would 
never be able to master." — 

" I have either heard or read, something like that 
before," whispered a tallstripling before me, to his next 
neighbor. 

*> And," continued the Count, pompously, ^* their 
▼ery nature seems to want a foundation to raise on it 
that which odere men easily attain unto. Among men 
of de same — of equal education, there is great ine- 
quality of de parts. And de back wood of your coun- 
try, as well as de schools of Athens, have produce men 
of several abilities in de same kind." 

Who the deuce is he quoting Locke to.? said T to 
myself. 

" True, Doctor," — returned the gentleman to whom 
tbe Count particularly addressed himself^— " and the 
philosopher you have quoted, adds — " though this be 
so, yet I imagine most men come very short of what 
they might attain unto in their several degrees, by a 
neglect of their understandings." 

" That is good, by gar ! " cried the Count, taking an 
immense pinch of snuff. 

" What very queer English he speaks ! " — muttered 
the tall stripling before mentioned. 

" Can you make him out } " 

" Not very well" — returned his companion. 

" Well, I hope. Doctor, you will be induced to make 
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a long stay among us," cried the elderly gentlewoman^ 
whom I had overheard saying something about his cere- 
bellum, — " and I doubt not we shall profit much by 
your discourses." 

The Count made one of his peculiar bows, and 
smiled " unutterable things " — " You do me too much 
honere, madame," was all that he said, 

" Doctor, I shall do myself the honor of calling upon 
you tomorrow" — said a gentleman, shaking bands 
with him, (the guests were beginning to disperse,) 
" Good night." " Good night, sare, — lam much 
proud of your acquaintance." 

" He's a clever old fellow — the Doctor, I am think- 
ing ; but he does speak very queer English ;" said the 
tall stripling, as he moved off. 

The Count was now left with only two or three 
companions — ''I hope you have spent a pleasant 
evening, Doctor ? " said one. 

*^ I nevere speant so pleasant an evening in my life, — 
Nevere ! Nevere ! " cried my good friend, in an eo»» 
tacy. 

" I am very glad to hear it, indeed,** — said a mild- 
spoken gentleman, apparently a little under fifty — 
•* But, doctor, by the way, — I — I have a son, a re- 
markable child, a very remarkable child — He sur- 
prises every body ; — yet I am almost alarmed at his 
precocity. He has a curiously shaped head— veiy 
singular indeed. Now, if you could do such a thing, 
Doctor ; I should feel infinitely obliged, if you woura 
pronounce upon it, that is, if you could feel his bead. 

" Feel his head ? " cried the Count, lookingextreme- 
ly perplexed — " Feel his head ? " " Yes, J[>octor, if 
you would only feel it — only feel it ? ** 

"Well, sare," — stammered the Count, poaking a 
horrible grimace — "I cannot cure his head — mai$f 
but to obfige you, I shall ^eZ his head." 
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"A thousand thanks, sir — I shall be forever in 
debted to you — I wish you a very good night, doctor," 
and he shook the Count's hand, as if he intended to 
wring it fron] his wrist. As soon as we got into a 
coach to go home, 1 asked the Count, where and when 
he had been graduated a doctor ? 

I shall never forget the laugh he set up, in answer to 
my question. It seemed as if every muscle in his body 
had become risible for once ! 

" Aha, — alia !" cried he — still chuckling — " when 
would you be take for one doctere? Here /am, in de 
land of all de docieres — close to the college of docteres 
—in de city of de literati American, — and every man 
and leddy spy out in my look, dat I am wise and great 
man, and so he call me doctere. — ' How do you do, 
dociere T — say one gendeman — ' Introduce me to de 
doctere^ — say anoder — two — tree — four — ever so 
many ! I hear one whisper — ' dat is the doctere^ — 
and another, ' Come and look at de doctere.^ They 
give me invitations — they take five — six — seven 
glass of champagne wid me — they shake a my hand — 
tbey pay me de compliments — they load me wid favor.' 
See, what it is to be take for vone doctere^ in this coun- 
trie. He, he, he, he ! " 

•' And you promised to heal their children*s heads,** 
said I. " My good fellow, you 'II get yourself into some 
confounded scrape." 

" Scrape ! I shall not scrape. I promise ordy io feel 
bun's child head. It is not much skill to do that— -I 
can feel the childe's head, by gar, as well as de best 
doctere in de world." 

, By this time, we had reached our boarding house. — 
** Coine along, then, doctor, ^^ said I — mounting the 
stairs, " it is time for us to be in bed." 

I did not ^immediately recollect the situation of our 
rooms. At last, I thought I recognised the door of ray 
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chamber — " This is my room, I think, doeioTj^ imi L 
"Yes, sir," said a servant, who had 'followed l» up 
stairs, " ^nd that is the doctorh; " — pointing to thQ^aptf»- 
Bient next to mine. 

" J?an soir^ Monsieur le dod.eur*^ — " BoTisair, mon 
amiP Now, you must know, my friend, the Count, is 
a very sudden sleeper — and a very fast sleeper. No 
sooner is he in bed, and the clothes fairly drawn ooder 
his chin, than he is off — fast as a dormouse. In less 
than five minutes, on this particular occasion (and before 
I was myself undressed) 1 heard, through a crack in the 
wainscot, his well-known snore. 

But now, I must take up the sequel of the story, in tb« 
Gount^s own words. First, however, you must know, 
that observing him to be very melancholy on the follow- 
ing morning, I naturally inquired the cause. The fiwt 
is, he disturbed me earlier tnaa usual, and I saw by his 
visage, he had » terrible tale to unfold. 

"I might have been asleep,^' said he, " about half of 
one liour — perhaps a litel more, when I was suddenly 
made awake, by a noise in de room. At de first, I 
thought I was in a dreaming — I rub a my eye — - 1 listen 

— de noise he go on — I look up — It was quite daA 

— I see noting — noting at all. Den de noise stop — 
' Ob, I say to my own selt^ it must be de imagination* — 
so I put my head on de pillow, and turn on my side — <■ 
I listen one — two — tree minute, and there is no muse. 
* Aha !' I say to myself, ' it was only one dream — now 
I shall go asleep.' Well, no sooner I say dis, dan 4e 
noise he begin again. Morbleu ! it was one noise de 
most strange — de most singulier — - de most horribk, 
you ever was hear ! It was like as if some person was 
tear — tear — tearing de sheet — and de blanket, and 
de carpet, all in litel bit ! I feel for de sheet and de 
blanket — and dey safe on the bed was. ' Ma Foi /' 
I say, ' what it can be ?' I say to myself so — for I did 
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chaDge to anodere noise — and dis odere noise, he was 
worse**— more horrible dan de first. O cid ! It naakfi 
a all my blood freeze cool. It was like to de snort of 
de great sea-horse monstre ! 

" Bless my heart ! it shake me in de bed all oveve:! 
Then, I hear something like a long beast, crawl — crawl 
on de floor — and, by and bye — I feel my head jog, — 
jog, — just so. Lkeep quite still, and bold a my breatb^ 
— but my heart he keep thump — thump on my^ rib, 
like de knocker at de door. Well, then, presently^ 
something come sit on my nose ! Oh, so cold ! — so 
cold, like no ice in the world. Den his wing dcopon^ 
my cheek, and he travel two — four times over my face,, 
and hop on my nose, and at last, he get to my cliin ! 
But when he go to my chin, de cold was so bad,.E 
eould not help crying out k>ud — Oh ! oh ! Den no 
sooner dan dat, he run away from my chin — and I 
hear him growl something in one unknown tongae — de 
devil's tongue, by gar ! Den, he bounce away, like 
great jack-cat out of de bag. I hear my door open.— 
and shut — and den dere was great noise in de pas- 
sage. After dat, I hear some one say ' Doctere — doc* 
ieirti near de door — ^ but I was not so great fool to 
ioBow him. *Aha! Mistere Hiahle^ say I — *you 
shall be baulk for once.' For I have read of him entice 
peoples from his beds, and lead them out of de door, 
and out of de window, into de wood, and de cavern, 
great many mile — ever so far ! Den, I get out of bed 
and lock my door — for fear he shall come back, and, 
by gar ! it was well dat 1 did lock — for litel lime after, 
he try — two — tree time to coame in. O, mon ami! 
1 did no sleep, nevere — not one litel wink, all de night 
aftere ! — not one litel wink." 

Gendemen, 1 assure you the Count was serious. He 
really was possessed with a notion, that he had been ban- 
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ored by a visit from a certain old gentlemaD in black. 
1 tried to reason with him — but I could not drive that 
maggot out of his head. He would not listen to any 
arguments on the subject ; so I contented myself with 
telling him, that if it was as he supposed — he had been 
served quite right for the imposition he had practised 
the previous evening. " All impostors are the devil's 
property" — said I. — " That doctor-business has done 
for you, depend on 'l." 

But, alas ! the mystery was soon cleared up. The 
servant who brought me the warm water to shave with, 
on seeing the Count, informed him " that he had caus- 
ed great confusion in the house, by getting into the wrong 
room, last night." 

" The wrong room ! Aha, mon ami — did I no say 
he was de wrong room ? " said the Count, looking tri- 
umphantly at me. — *' But why you put me in de wrong 
room^ my friend, to be so torment and so frightful? 

" I did not put you in, sir" — said the servant, — "I 
heard the gentleman call you doctor — and I knew that 
was the doctor's room." 

" Well," said I, « but who is the doctor ?" 

"Oh, the great doctor, to be sure — he, with the 
hard name — that's come over to lecture on the mumps 
— or bumps. He comes in shortly after you — (he 
had been at the same party,! guess,) and goes up stairs. 
In opening the door of his room, his candle was blown 
out, and disliking to give trouble, he was going to un- 
dress in the dark, when feeling on the pillow for his 
nightcap, he laid hold of somebody's head. Thinking 
he had got into the wrong room, he came away. We 
had some difficulty to find out who it was that had made 
the mistake ; — for this gentleman had locked the door, 
so that nobody could get in to see who was in the bed." 

The terrible sounds, likened by the Count to the 
tearing up of sheets and blankets, 1 afterwards found, 
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eoldd have been nothing more than the common noi^ 
attending the taking off of a coat, waistcoat and cravat. 
The other noise, " like to de snort of de great sea-horse 
monstre*' — was occasioned by the real doctor, blowing 
his nose ! 

See, how far a man's imagination will carry him, in 
the dark ! Now, if you please, Waring, give us your 
" doggrels." 

Waring. 

Very well, gentlemen, — here goes ! — But although 
1 have put the following story into rhyme, I beg you 
will not look upon it as a fiction. 



THE DEVI L'S FEVER: 



A POEM. 



BY HENRY WARING, ESQ. 



« When the Devil was sick, the devil a monk would be. 

When the devil got well, the devil a monk was he.*' 014 Rhpne. 



THE DEVIL'S FEVER. 



OiV his brimstone* couch, in the dead of night, 
The Devil he tossed him about ; — 
He turn'd to the left, and he turned to the right, — 
He kick'd off the clothes, and he blew out the light ; — 
Poor Devil ! he had got the gout ! 

He tried to think of pleasant things — 
Of his victims' crimes, and sufferings, — 
Of Newgate, and the Recorder ! — 
But in vain did he seek a respite from pain, 
From his hoof to his horns — from his tail to his wings — 
Fast had spread the infernal disorder. 

His doctors were sent for, one — two — and three, — 

And the summons they quickly obey'd. 
Oh ! it was pleasant to see their alacrity — 
For 't was long since they'd attended on Majesty , 

In need of medical aid. 

The Devil smiPd, in spite of his pain, 

As they bustled about his bed. 
And he mutter'd — ^ " ha ! ha ! youHl go feeless, my leeches, 
For here, doctors wear neither pockets nor breeches. 

Then — he held out his arm to be bled. 

* "From his brimstone hed at break of day." Parson* s DeviVs 
Walk* *^ A warm berth" according to Mr Satan Montffomery. 
I think I have read somewhere, but am by no means certain, that 
brimstone beds are not uncommon in Scotland ? Z. P. V. 

16 
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And they took from his arm a whole skinful of blood, — * 

And scalded were all in the task '. 
'T was as hot as hot pitch, — and as thick as thick mud ; 

And it fiU'd a six gallon cask ! 

Now weak and forlorn the Devil lay, 

Groaning with all his might ; — 
And he gnash'd his teeth with horrible spite. 
As he thought of the soids that might get away 

' From his clutches^ on that night. 

And pray, how did the Devil look ? 

Oh, as warm as a Kamschatdale cook ! f 
His eyes were red, and his lips very blue. 

And his nose I — gleam*d like a candle-coal J 
Cover'd with dew ! 

And now — with visnomies long and blank, 
His Courtiers around him assembled : 

* Homer tells us, that the blood of the Gods is not real blood, bat 
only something like it. So, Saint Dunstan, in an account, I have 
somewhere seen, of his personal encounter with His Satanic Majes- 
ty, declares, " that the blood he squeezed from the Devil's nose wai 
not real blood, but only something like it.* Z. P. V. 

t Travellers have stated that when a Kamtschatdale desires to 
make another his friend, he invites him to dinner. Mine host and his 
guest then shut themselves up in the former's hut or kitchen, which 
is heated to a degree unknown to Fahrenheit ! The landlord plays 
the part of cook, and while the guest devours the food .set before 
him, the other is constantly stirring the fire. The stranger must 
bear the excess of heat, as well as find stomach-room for the repast. 
Ten times is his inward purse filled to the brim, and as many timet 
is it emptied of its contents, before the brave eater will yield ! At 
length, he purchases a respite by a present of dogs, or clothes ; for 
his entertainer threatens to heat the hut, and oblige him to gorman- 
dize till he^dies. A pleasant mode this, of trying the constancy, ap- 
petite, and firmness of the person whose friendship is sought ! The 
host, however, one would think, must suffer quite as much from the 
heat as his visitor. 

t A remarkable kind of coal, found in some of the Northern Coun- 
ties of England, which, probably, may not be known hero. It ii 
capable of a fine polish, and standishes, tea-pots, &c., are frequently 
made of it. Z. P. V. 
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But the Devil laugh'd, — as bis medicine he quaflPd, — 
When he saw, how iU they dissembled. 

And he thought him of a certain house 

In a certain well known street, 
Where Devils might take a lesson from men 

In the practice of DECEIT. 

At the door now, was heard a loud hubbub : — 

The minions fell back in a trice, — 
To make way for BeMlzebub, — 

Beelzebub — Hell's Chancellob, — 

And Mulciber,* his Vice, 

" Come hither, Beloved," the Devil cried, — 

" Now stoop, and lend me your ears ; 
YoUf like good devils, have no grief to hide, 

Or to show, in a puncheon of tears. 

In a low hoarse voice, — but in words few and choice, 

His instructions were quickly given ; — 
But what they were I cannot declare, 
Tho' I wot they referred to his favorite spot, — 

His dear little Isle — of Crreat Britain.! 

* Mulciber, alias Mammon. 

* In Ausonian Land 
Men call'd him Mulciber ; and how he fell 
From Heaven, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the crystal battlements.'— Poroawe Lost, 

t Until of late years, it was believed that Germany was his 
Highnesses favorite walking ground. It is not, however, doubted 
^low that he gives the preference to England. Her poets have pro- 
claimed the fact in every direction. '< His walk" by the wajr, has 
been attributed to no less than three different and distinguished 
verse maker:*, viz. — Porson, Coleridge, and Southey. " The Dev- 
il's Visit " — ** the Devil in London " and several other pieces of 
which His Satanic Majesty was the hero, were in great favor widi 
John Bull last year. Z. P. V. 
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Again came the doctors — selonks reg^9* 

But with little oblectation ; 
For they found from the nurse, that their patient was worse, 

So, — they held a — consultation ! 

" 'T is good ! " — quo' the Devil t6 himself, 

Though somewhat lu-patiently ; 
" Talk your patient to death, and yourselves out of breath, 
You canH shake off old habits, IseeJ^^ 

But fiercer and fiercer the fever raged, — 
Nor portion, nor pill, would avail : — 
And he roar'd like a bull — or lion just caged. 
As he lashed his bed with his — tail ! 

At length — from mere lack of breath and strength. 

He ceasM his bitter bewailings : — 
And in that dark hour, memonfs magical pow'r 

To his view brought all his failings ! 

He thought his end was drawing nigh. 
And he shudder'd with fear and agony. — 

" Of what avail, now, my Genius ? " f — he cried. 

My dominion — my power — my gam» ? 
Those arts which to perfect hath cost me such pains ? 

Those Titles I bore with such pride. 

" * King q/* Sinners ' -^' Arch-fiend ' — Enslaver of souls ' 

* Prince of darkness^ — and ^Father oflAes /" 

* " Should your patient be of rank or importance, take care to re- 
peat your visit as early, and as often, as possible. The great ex- 
pect such attention. Never commit so great a solecism as to ask 
such a one for your fee. A gentle hint when you have pocketed his 
cheque, such as, this draught to be repeated ' &c. — &c.'* — Advice 
to a Young Physician. Z. P. V. 

t Talk of his heavenly genius, forsooth ! Call it the genius of old 
Harry :— rOld Harry's genius — the genius of the devil ! — Cobbett 
on the Character of the late Mr Canning, Z. P. V. 
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• First lawyer^ —* first tutnbler* — * first burner of coals 
Inventor of threshing machines \ — protocols t 

And of all monopolies! 

" Of what avail these, while here I'm laid fast ? 

Not an atom of ease will they bring me ! 
Alas ! poor Old Nick, they have nicked thee at last. 
Thy reign 's at an end, — thy glory is pass'd! — 

The Grim One's at hand to unking thee ! 

" It is certain I've gone a litUe too far 

In some of my undertakings : — 
That I've utterly d— nd the Common Fleets Bar ! X 
And the penny-a-line-man says right, in the Star, 

* That I've taught people how to ww-make kings.^ 

" Oh ! 't was vain to try to out-brave the storm 

Which I saw in England brewing ! — 
A little concession, and this — BUI ofReJorm, 
(The which, by the way, I've done my best to deform,) 

Would not, even now, keep me stewing. 

That Bill, of all Bills the bill I hate most ! — 
Yet 'tis said, that I gave them the text : — 

* The great, distingqi9hed,and ever-to-be honored Sancho Panza 
(I believe) first made known this fact to the world. 

See Don Q^ixote. 

t See the English Newspapers of 1830-31. 

t The Emperor of Russia, Nicholas, (i. e. Young Nicbl,) and 
the Austrian Minister, Metter»Nick, have, I think, improved upon 
the Old Gentleman's invention. See the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine protocols, on the Belgium question. Z. P. V. 

§ By recent alterations made in the practice of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, in England, and perhaps, owing to the appointment of 
Lord Lyndhurst to the Chief Justiceship of that court, most of the 
London Attorneys have transferred their business thither from the 
Court of Common Pleas; — consequently the learned Sergeants 
Are reduced almost to a bri^ess state. 

16* 
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Fm denounced u its author hj AMJk, And die PoHf* 
As if I was tired of eulino the roast ! 

I should like to know, what they'll say next I 

" Oh ! 'twas rash to attempt, in the New Woeld, so soon 

To rend the union asunder! 
Now, I've brought on my back the keen-sighted GAX*BOim» 

And he'll me^e tiie meet of mt — blonder. 



""Oh, Basil Hall, Basil Hall f 

How shockingly small 
Is the service y^ur mission hath done me I 
J^ow they look with suspicion on every make-bate 
I send in amongst them : — and, (how cruel my fate !) 

They're resolv'd more than ever to shun me ! 

" Who told you to look at their shoes, Basil Hall ? * 

fVho told you to look at their shoes ? 

To find fault with their blacking ? 

(A plague on your clacking !) 
And their kind hospitality t' abuse^ Basil Hall ? 

" Then from head to foot, why smear them with soot» 
Because you had met with an unpolish'd boot ? 

A curse on your ink-pot ! 
Have we so long been acquainted, 

That you know not 
E'en Vm not so black as Pm painted^ 

* Vide Blackwood's Magazine — and the Londoo Morning Post. 
It is worthy of note that the Devil's penitence is quite in character 
— I. e. — in the words of the song, 

** I'm sorry I've done it — I've done it— I've done it 
Became I have done it sae ill." 

t Captain Hall, it seems, discovered that American gentlemen 
wanted that on their boots which, possibly, he was surprised to find 
they did not lack in their manners — i. e. — a finepotishi 

* O day and night !' (I ought rather to say * Oh, Day and Martin!') 
but this is wondrous strange !' ^ Z. P. V. 
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'* ThoM KBPimucAif 8 totS have a way of their own, — 

And on (hetl I ought to have reckon'd. 
At present, it behov'd me to let them alone, 
For now they seem bent on u'psetting my thiione, — 

^With the aid of their Daniel the Second.* 

** They've e'en sent the Demon o/*Partt away 
(On a mission, though, somewhat romantic :) 
And in the Old Country they beg that he'll stay 
To perplex the Old Country, and unseat — Lord Grey ! 
^Twaa the first time he crossed the Atlantic, f 



" Oh, 't was foolish to push the love of strong drink 

Beyond certain bounds of propriety ! 
But^om such a cause, Oh, how could 1 think 

Would have sprung The Temperance Society ?t 

" 'T is plain I am not what I was above stairs. — 
To be brought out and hissed on the stage \ § 

Turn'd into quavers ! — A plague on their airs! 
And cruik-shanked, too, — in my old age 1 1| 

* " This Second Daniel that has come to Judgment ! " See speech 
of Mr Talmadge at a public meeting at JYew York in ^prillast. 

JViles* Register. 

t " To what primary cause can be ascribed these disastrous re- 
sults ? Whence this infatuation &c. It is the Demon of Party 
which now /or the first time has crossed the Atlantic to present our 
domestic divisions to a foreign Court ! " See speech of Mr Craig 
delivered in the Senate of the United States, on the 3d April, 1832. 

Z. V. P. 

\ Who was the founder — who was the originator in this country 
of the Temperance Societies ? The author has entreated me to ask 
this question : — that the name might be classed with those of Jen- 
ner^ and other great benefactors of the human race. 

§ We all know that the opera of Robert the Devil was d— ned on 
the London boards. 

H Robert Cruikshank condescendedio illustrate Utie Devil's Walk! 
— See the latest London Edition of that work. Z. P. V. 
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" Oh, if I get better — O if I get well — 
I'll live as precise as a morSt in his cell— 

111 lead a new life — turn o'er a new leaf — 
And act as becomes — Hell's Commander-in-chief.'' 

And the Devil got better. The Devil got ircW, 

The circumstance don't you remember?— 
Of sulphur and brimstone what a horrible smell 
Prevail'd (where it came from, no one could tell,) 
On the Jijlh day of last November? * 



As he thought him of his sickness, 

When he walk'd by the sea-side — 
He saw a grinning Oyster, 

Whose shell was gaping wide. 

" Good morrow," quo' the Oyster, 

" 'T is a pleasant sight to see 
Upon your little farm again, 

Your royal Majesty. 

" Confound you, grinning shell-fish, 

How dare you laugh at me ? " 
" I was thinking" — said the oyster. 

Of a song I heard at sea. 

** I saw you tempt yon fisherman, — 
And I saw you back the squire, — ' 

And I heard you urge his husbandmen 
To set his house on fire. 

" I saw you, too, the other night ; 

Follow four good men to prison ; 
And I heard you laugh with all your might, 

At the magistrate's decision. 

" I saw you give an Editor 

A letter full of lies ; — 
And I saw you help a ravisher 

To carry off his prize. 

t Guy Fawkes* day. Z. P. Y. 
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" I heard you tell the Treasurer 

Of an Orphan Institution, 
How to follow his ovm reading 

Of the laws and constitution. 

I heard you teach a minister — 

A minister of state, 
How to wipe out laws and treaties, 

Like marks from off a slate. 

" I heard you whisper to a thief. 
While taking the packman's bales, 

* Oh, cut his throat, mine honest friend, — 
For dead men tell no tales,'* 

" 1 saw you at the parson's back 
When he told his congregation. 

That if church and sf ate were married^ 
'Twould be better for the nation. 

" I heard you tell a Captain's wife 

* That her husband was a cur — 
But that his nta'te — that nice young man ! — 

Was the very man for her/ 

" I heard you tell a Governor 
A man of great renown, 

* How the lion and the unicorn 

Once battled for a crown.* 

** And I heard you cry down cheerfulness 
And love — and joy — and mirth ! — 

And I said, * he's at his old tricks 
On his little farm, the earth.' 

" And I thought me of the little song 
The song I heard at sea, — 

* How the devil once was very sick, 

And full of misery. 

" And how he said, if I get well, 
. If I get well, said he, — 
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* I'll bid a long good-b'ye to Hell — 
And an honest devil be. 

" * I'll go and hide me in a cave, 

As holy hermits do, 
And keep for evermore apart 

From all the devilish crew. 

" I'll lead a very quiet life, — 

Like any monk I'll be — 
And all the world shall then admire 

The Devil's sanctity.' — 

" And the little song goes on to say 

' That your majesty got well — 
And — " Hold ! " — cried the Devil in a rage, 

Foul fish ; or I'll break your — shell ! 

« Nay, quo' the oyster, hear me out , — 

The song says verily, 
' That when the devil he got well, — 

The devil a monk was Ac' " 



Fenwick. 

A very good idea, Waring, and capitally hit off. 
How long have you been a poet ? 

Waring. 
Ever since I was twelve years old. As Spencer saySf 

** I was promised on a time, 
To have reason for my rhyme.** 

Barnwell. 
Mr Waring, let me exsuffolate in your ear, — 

Gaultiman. 
Oh, confound your exsufiblating. I tell you what it 
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is now, Barnwell, — you will never be worth anything, 
until you learn to speak English. 

Barnwell. 

English ? Mr Gaultiman, I must say, your scrupu- 
losity (roars of laughter)--^ well, gentlemen, scrupuh- 
sity is a good word — a very good word — and so is 
exsuffolate, I am not talking to agrammatists, I be- 
lieve — (continued laughter.) 

Walsingham. 

Pray, my dear sir, consider we have not a Webster 
(I mean the dictionary,) at hand ; and that two foreign- 
ers are present. 

Fenwick (trying to smother his laughter.) 

Gentlemen — gentlemen — ha, ha ! I must say that 
I am astonished at your hebetude. Gentlemen, your 
glikes are in bad taste — ha, ha, ha ! You are of too 
fasiuous a temper. 

Ragusan. 

Parblue ! What is dat ? Is dat Englice ? 

Parkenrath. 

Count, your pocket-handkerchief is graveolent of 
musk. To my nose it's odorate — 

Barnwell. 

Nonsense ! You, boys, will never jump into an old 
man's humor. Well, I'll give over those words that are 
so harsh to your ears. There ! — I've swallowed a 
dozen of them. Now, report progress. Mr Fenwick, 
where have you been this morning — or in other words, 
what did you do with yourself.? 
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- Fenwick. 

First, I went to see your hospital. T%at is excel- 
lent — admirable ! As good, perhaps, as some of our 
very best, — and that is saying a great deal, when you 
recollect (but you can't recollect — for you never were 
in London,) Guy's — and St Bartholomew's — and St 
George's — and the Middlesex — and the Westmin- 
ster — and — 

Parkenrath. 

Oh, we know very well. You are a hospital-keeping 
people. If it were only for your numberless hospitals, 
and charitable institutions, I would take you under my 
wing. 

Fenwick. 

Thank you. There is one thing, however, about 
your Boston Hospital, which I must say, delighted me. 
I mean the regulation which allows gentlemen and la- 
dies — or, to speak more properly-^ — wealthy or respect- 
able citizens, of either sex, to partake of its benefits — 
in so far as medical attendance, and all the rest of it, 
are concerned, — on paying a small weekly sum for their 
board. In England, and, perhaps, in most of the Euro- 
pean countries, to go to the hospital, is considered — 
except by the very poor, — as a degradation, A man^ 
in six cases out often, would rather languish und^his v 
complaint, at home, than go into one of the wards of anf'?' 
hospital, to be cured. Now, here, the consciousflejptf 
that there are under the same roof with youj^ several 
members of the best families in Boston — attended by^ 
the same physicians — subjected to the same treatment 
(I believe) in every respect as yourself — would tend 
— (such is human nature !) — if you are a proud, though 
a poor man, to make you more reconciled to your situ- 
ation. 1 know it would me, I should like very mjich 
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to see the same regulation adopted in the London 
Hospitals. 

Parkenrath. 

Very well. Now, tell us what you think of the 
State Prison ? 

Fenwick. 

Oh, I leave that to Walsingham ; — it threw me into a 
fit of the mulligrubs. Not to permit people to talk, in- 
deed ! I would rather they would ha^g me a thousand 
times — if the wear and tear of my neck would allow of 
so many repetitions of the operation. 

Walsingham. 

" The worst use you can make of a man, is to hang 
him," says Wilkes. The truth of that observation never 
struck me so forcibly, as when I first went over the 
prison in Charlestown. To see so many felons — all 
actively and usefully employed — 

Fenwick. 

By the way, my dear Walsingham, did you go into 
the tailors' room ? 

Walsingham. 

Yes— I looked into all the working rooms — the 
'blacksmiths' shop — and the shoemakers' — and the 
carpenters' — and — 

Fenwick. 

By your leave. Well, then, you must have seen a 
worthy (I mean among the tailors,) who took my fancy 
amazingly. An old fellow he was — with long white 
hair, and great shaggy eye-brows, from beneath which, 
peeped a pair of the brightest optics I ever saw in the 

17 
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head of man. He was the only convict who seemed to 
take any notice of us. All the others (with the excep- 
tion of a brawny blacksmith, who paused a moment be- 
fore striking the anvil, to snatch a hurried glance at us,) 
appeared as if regardless, or unconscious, of our pre- 
sence. But my friend, the venerable stitcher, had been 
accustomed to talk with his eyes. I understood their 
language perfectly. The fellow had played the deuce 
among the women. I did not ask, but I was satisfied, 
that he was confined for taking more than the legal al- 
lowance of womankind to wife. " It is deuced hard," 
said he to me, (with his eyes,) " that I should be pun- 
ished here, for doing that which is considered, in Tur- 
key,, creditable to a man. Don't you think so ?" And 
then he attacked a respectable-looking button fiercely 
with his needle — as much as to say, " that 's how 1 
should like to serve the law-makers." Presently he 
rfiade, what I suppose he thought, a very clever stitch ; 
for he smiled, and looked admiringly att it. Then he 
glanced towards me, and spoke (through his eyes, 
again,) — "Now, isn't it abominable, that I can't cry 
out to my comrades, ' see, what a beautiful stitch P " 
As the Count joined me ^— with his gold chain, and be- 
ringed as he always is — the fellow hastilj looked him 
over, and then fell to threading his needle. I could 
see, by his examination of its tiny hole, which he touched 
with his crooked thumb, — and his grim smile, — that 
he was thinking of*^ a camel and the eye of a needle /*' 

WALSIN€»HAM*(/atlg'Aing-.) 

You have a wild fancy, my friend. 'TIS very likely 
the poor tailor was thinking of very different matters. 
I take shame to nayself for never having visited any of 
our English prisons, but, from all accounts, what a con- 
trast, must this, of Charleslown, present, to the scenes 
daily, hourly, to be witnessed in most of them ! Instead 
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of the blasphemies — the imprecations — the rude mirth, 
and horse^play — 

Fenwick. 

My good fellow, — permit me — I promise to be quite 
serious. Undoubtedly, the establishment over the bridge 
is admirably regulated. To criminals who are sent 
there for a short time, it must prove extremely benefi- 
cial, in every respect. Every man will there learn a 
trade, by which he can earn an honest livelihood when 
he goes out ; and this country is so extensive, that he 
can pass over into one of the neighboring States, (where 
there is little likelihood of his former evil courses be- 
coming known,) and settle down into a useful and re- 
spectable citizen. In the second place, he must there 
learn to think ; — for, all conversation being interdicted, 
he is driven to bold communion with himself. The 
mental food afforded him (in the shape of books,) is the 
very best — and though he turn from it, at first, with 
disgust — yet the want of some subject for his mind to 
work upon, forces him» after a time, to a perusal of the 
sacred volume. /He is obliged to attend prayers twice 
a day ; and the sound of the human voice must there y be- 
come so pleasant to him — that, depend upon it, he does 
not lose a word of the excellent discourses delivered by 
the chaplain. He is out of the reach of temptation to 
commit fresh vice.* He is thus (so to speak,) drilled 
into regular habits, and pious thoughts, and holy aspira- 
tions. I should be inclined to think that a person com- 
ing out of that prison, after a confinement of two, three, 
or four years, — would make as good and virtuous a 
citizen, as any to be found in the city of Boston — pro- 
vided always, that his fellow-ciiizens have the charity 
to drop their hands as be passes by, and not point at 
him — as the man who was once confined in the State 
Prison. 
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Waring. 

Oh, how his tongue must tingle when released from 
its fetters ! And how delighted must be his ears to listen 
once more to their old acquaintance, his voice I 

Walsingham. 

I should like to hear the first words he might utter, on 
reaching the outside of the prison walls. 

Parkenrath. 

His tongue, after four years' abstinence from speech, 
would (I should think) be but a sorry morsel to look at. 
Something like a withered rose-leaf — eh ? 

Fenwick. 

If I resided in Boston, and had cfuldren, I should 
make a point of taking them once a yeaf» at least, to 
view the consequences of crime^ as exhibitad in. yooder 
ivorking'day grave. 

Barnwell, 

1 have observed that all foreigners are much struck 
with the merits of our prison discipline. 

Ragusan. 

Oh, ye-es — There was some geyptlemans come over 
by de direction of the French government — and dey 
report well — highly of de systeme, and de discipline. 
Mais, — but what 1 was mosh pleased to hear, wasdis 
— dat if de prisoners dey behave demselves well — 
and work well — and turn very goode, dey are often- 
time pardoned, — even when de sentence it was for 
Hfe. 

Walsingham. 
Yes; I think, that in some measure, explains the 
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secret of their cheerfulness — without Aope they would 
die. 

Fenwick. 

Oh, if that be the case 1 pronounce the thing perfect 
— quite perfect. By the way, I wonder whether there 
are any attorneys there ? 

PaKkenrath. 

Attorneys? D'ye take American attorneys to be 
greater simpletons thari your own law-bugs — (Lord 
Brougham, I see, likened the first man at your bar to a 
bug ; and his lordship himself now goes by the name of 
the bug'bear or the bear-bvg.) 

Fenwick. 

Brougham has disappointed me — I used to take him 
for a lion, but certain appearances about his ears of late, 
have inclined me to think that the world has been hugely 
mistaken in the animaL 

Waring. 

Ha, ha, ha ! Byron, it appears, was right in suppos- 
ing him to have been the writer of the article in the Ed- 
inburgh, on the Hours of Idleness. Wilson says truly, 
however, that that article was the making of Byron. 

Walsingham. 

But to go back to attorneys. There are some good 
men and true among them, say what you will ; men who 
are something more than mere lawyers. Witness Sharon 
Turner, and Barry Cornwall (Proctor) and Horace 
Smith. Poor Charles Mills, also, was an attorney. By 
the way, how odd your law-courts strike us, at the first 
glance ! 

17* 
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Fenwick. 

The fuDniest sight I ever set my eyes upon ! 

Parkenrath. 

The wigs for ever ! I wish the barristers and judges 
would go back to the old costume. I should know 
then, where to go of a morning for a laugh — Webster 
in a cauliflower wig, by Jove ! Ha, ha, ha ! How 
effectually those head-masks, must disguise your plead- 
ers ! Very convenient, by the way : for some of the 
" bullies of the bar," were they recognised, would cer- 
tainly stand a chance of getting horse-whipped once a 
day in the streets. 

Waring. 

That is true. I once underwent a cross examination ; 
in the course of which, the lawyer was so impertinent, 
that I made up my mind to twist his beak when he left 
the court. But, upon my life, 1 could not identify the 
man when he had thrown off his gown and wig. 

Gaultiman. 

I wonder that your people have not spirit enough, to 
insist upon the abolition of all such humbug. 

Fenwick. 

Humbug ! Mr Gaultiman ! 

Barnwell. 

Nay — the people, I have no doubt, regard it as a 
Sort of uniform — which enables them at once, to distin- 
guish the generals, majorSf and captains of the legal 
corps, and — 

Fenwick. 

Strange ! I remember very well, when first I entered 
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Westminster Hall, I thought the whole scene a mon- 
strous droll affair, but custom — custom ! — 

Parkenrath. 

Renders even a pig-tail a dignified appendage^ in 
, one's eyes — But what say you, to our reforms in the 
administration of the law ? 

Walstngham. 

Why, in some respects, J believe, John Bull has been 
glad to conform to your reforms. Our pleadings have 
been much simplified within the last year or two, and — 

Ragusan. 

Ah, you borrow all him from de French. 

Fenwick. 

That's new — Count, I see you want something to do. 
For a hundred, you can't tell me, whether the number 
of pimples on your face is odd or even. 

Ragusan. 

Bah ! There is no pimple at all on my sheeke. 

Fenwick. 

Well, then, for the same sum. — You can't throw Sig- 
ner Conti over that sofa, without hurting him.' 

Ragusan. 

Done ! For one hundred — (approaching Conti.) 

Conti (retreating.) 

Pardonne — I shall no agree., 

Ragusan (following him up.) 

Upon my honere, I shall do it. I shall throw you 
overe, quite safe and ^oft. 
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Gaultiman. 
O no, it is in a different direction from either of them. 

CONTI. 

O, what fine view, superbe ! from de top of de State- 
Jiouse! 

Ragusan. 

Ye-es, and de market he is good looking, long, clean 
bouse, very ! 

Gaultiman. 

You haven't a finer market-place in Europe, sir. 

Ragusan. . 

O, mon ami. Excuse me. It is no so large, or so 
wide, or so grand, as de new market in Farringdonj 
Liondres; — and dat is nothing to compare \' 

Fenwick. 

^ Count — count — excuse me, mon ami. — But you 
are about confounding your fruit and flower markets with 
those of Farringdon and Boston, &c, &c. — However, 
Covent Garden now^ with its terraces, and fountains, 
and so forth, is superior to anything you can show od 
tlie continent — not excepting the fruit and flower mar- 
kets of Liege. 

Ragusan. 

Oh, yes — de walk up stair on de terrace is ver pret- 
Xj — . ver pretty ! and hoth Covent Garden market and 
Farringdon market is in de forme of large square, which 
is ver grande ; certainement ! 

Fenwick. 

By the immortal lips of Curran ! as my friend, iEneas 
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Macdonnel, used to say — it is past six. — Who is 
disposed for a walk ? Walsingham, I have observed 
that you never talk so well, as when you are walking. — 
Will you come ? I want to hear your opinion of cu- 

CUBfBERS. 

Gaultiman. 
I hold, they are much abused vegetables. 

Waring. 
With plenty of pepper, salt, vinegar, and oil, I think, 



Babnwell. 

Leave out the oil — leave out the oil. 

PaRK£NRATH. 

Hush ! you don't know how many night-mares may 
be within hearing. Besides, where is the use of talk- 
ing of cucumbers? — They are looked upon by all the 
world as murderers of sleep. — Stomach-stabbers — 
life-shorteoers, and so forth. 

Walsingham. 

Caution ! — caution, my very good friends — Listen 
to a " friend's advice," printed in that able little pa- 
per — the Amaranth. — " Men," — says the wri- 
ter, — "in a private station, and particularly young 
men, have no call to tell the whole world their particular 
opinions ;and, much less, to make it a business of dis- 
pute among them. By doing so, some have hurt their 
own interests very essentially, without doing the least 
good to others ; especially, in times and places, where- 
in bigotry, party-spirit, enthusiasm, and censoriousness 
have prevailed." Now, we all know that, from one 
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end of the Union to the other, the people are not so 
much divided upon any one subject, as they are upon 
this question of cucumbers I 

Gaultiman. 

That's just like you, Englishmen ! I never did hear — 
(roars of laughter.) Well, 

CoNTi — (starting.) 

Aha ! — eh ? — where dat noise he come from ? (a 
noise heard behind the sofa.) 

Ragusan — (trembling.) 

By gar ! Monsieur Waring, he make game of de devil 
in his poeme, and Fenwick he 

Fenwick. 

Nonsense, Count ! — This is quite childish ; — 
where's the poker ? 

Gaultiman. 
What the deuce ails ye all ? 

Parkenrath. 

It must be a cat — look under the sofa, Walsingham — 
Waring, there are the longs ; — pull him out by the tail. 

Barnwell. 

Take care — suppose it is mad — The bite or 
scratch of an insane cat is no joke. 

Ragusan — (retreating behind Fenwick.) 

Ah, oui, — Take care — perhaps it is one lunatic 
dog. 
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Fen WICK, 

Nonsense, Count ! don't be frightened. They never 
admit a dog into this house, without making strict inquiry 
into his pedigree ; — so as to be sure that madness has 
not prevailed in his family. 

Walsingham. 

I have looked under the sofa — piano — and tables, — 
and can discover nothing ; — and yet, 1 am sure, I heard 
something — There again ! [a sneeze heard tvithin] — 
Gaultiman, try that closet — 

Gaultiman. 

The closet's locked, — I suspect it leads into a bed- 
room, — Ha ! I hear footsteps — the fellow's beating a re- 
treat — 

Waring. 

A Spy — a Spy ! — see ; who it is — Monsieur, you are 
nearest the door — 

Ragusan — (moving slowly,) 

Ye-es,— 4 shall^see — 

Walsingham and Gaultiman. 

Quick ! — quick, man ! — or you'll be too late — 

Ragusan — [opens the door timidly y — and peeps into 

the passage,) 

1 can see — noting — O del! I see his head — 

Fenwick. 

Ha, ha ! By Jove ! judging from your looks, one 
would think you had seen bis tail ! 

18 
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Raqusak — (shutting the door hastily.) 
Whist ! He is gone — ^vanished — 

All — (eagerly.) 

Who ?— Who ? 

Ragusan — (with an air oj mystery.) 

1 do not know — But I see de back of bim's bead, — 
and the red end of his eare — He fly away round de 
comer, — Ob ! so fast, like one litel swallow-bird, — 

Warino. 
Which way ? — I'll go see who it was. 

Ragusan. 

JVon — nan ! — Man ami, — do no go— it is no good — 

Fenwick. 

Ha, ha, ha ! The Count would persuade us be has 
seen a ghost — or may be, something worse — However, 
it is too late now. Waring, to follow the intruder, — who- 
ever he was. 

Gaultiman. 

1 guess, — 

Walsingham. 

And I've a notion, — 

Ragusan. 

Hush ! — 

Parkenrath. 

Ha, ha, ha, haugh ! 1 guess, as Gaultiman says, 
that it could be no other than — 
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Fenwick, Waring, Barnwell, Idb. 

Out with it — His name} 

Parkenrath, 

Softly, — softly ! — Haven't you seen a tiny person 
about Town, — and, in and about this house, — who 
wears a remarkable looking hat ? — Little dark eyes he 
has — for all the world like those of Sir Joshua's Puck, — 
which seecn to petition the passengers for humorous 
matter. — He hath a pimple of a nose that lobks as if it 
could snuff Fun at a mile's distance ; — and he keeps his 
nether lip under a chain of teeth, conscious, perhaps, 
that it is apt to be too free in its merry gambols. — r 

Fenwick. 

He wears a dismal looking coat, with a hole in it; — 
a pair of over-washed yellow trowsers ; and boots that 
have evidently seen their best days. — But his hat, as 
you say, — 

Waring. 

His hat looks, as if it could speak Latin. — There's a 
great dent in the front, in the shape of a man's mouth, 
that seems, as though it was always grinning at you ! -— 
The rim is covered with thumb, and finger-marks all 
round (a proof of the politeness of its wearer) — and 
the shape of the thing ! — 

Walsingham. 

Oh, Hats, like women, may grow out of shape, you 
know.— But its color ! I don't think you could find the 
fellow to its color, if you were to pull a rain-bow to 
pieces ! 

Barnwell. 
He walks very fast, — doo$n\ he ? — and has a knack 
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of sneezing in the street, — makes a horrible report 
when heblows his nose, — and is frequently heard, rant- 
tering and chuckling to himself. 

Gaultiman. 

And, (if he be the man you mean,) he has a habit of 
twiddling his fingers, as if he were going to snuff a can- 
dle, — At times he looks grave, — even melancholy ; — 
and his cravat is always tied in miserable style — 

Ragusan. 

As tho' he did think he shall be hang one day or 
ordere ! — Yees, — dat is de man. I regard him of- 
ten ! — and often ; — and look at his ^bo^ / 

CONTI. 

I hear him laugh once, — dat was goot ! He shake 
a de tree on de Mall all overe — His ha! ha! ha! 
was goot, — ver goot ! 

Fenwick. 

Then, every now and then, he scribbles in a book 
which has a black cover. 

Ragusan. 

O yees — dat is de black book ! — 1 look him overe 
once, and I see he write in de caractere, no English — 
no Frenche — no German — no any ting ! — All in litel 
mark, — to look at, horrible ! 

Parkenrath, 

They tell me — he is on the look out for drdUs : — 
A wit-catcher ! 
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Ragusan. 

A witcfa-catcher! Aha ! I says so ! — De witches is 
hish property ! — 

CONTI. 

I see him yesterday, and to-day, and de odere day, — 
he always — walk — walk — walk — all de day long ! 

Gaultibian. 

Yes, — the fellow is every where. Gro, where I will, 
he is sure to come across me, — I met him yesterday, 
prowling about, what one might call, the back Slums of 
Boston. 

Ragusan. 

Black Slums ! what is Slum 1 Aha ! — I tidk dere is 
great many black Slums in Boston; • — ha, ha, ha ! 

Walsinoham. 

Well, and his name is — —what? 

Parkenrath, Fenwick, and Gaultiman {speaking 
"together,) 

Costard Slt. 

Waring. 
Costard Slt ! 

Ragusan. 

Costard Slt! ! (a noise heard voithin; as of some 
person endeavoring to suppress his laughter.) 

Waring. 

There he is, again, by Jupiter! — Catch. him who 
can ! 

18* 
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Fekwick* 
Hoicks ! Hvk ! forward ; — "^ Whoop ! 

Walsinoham. 
Have at him there ! — Yooi ! over ! — 

Pa^i^enrath. 

Yo doit ! Go along ! — (A general rush towards the 
door J — in which Ragtisan is tnrown doton, Walsingham 
fails over him^ and OauHiman tumbles upon Wc&ing' 
han> The Count prows himsdf a kicker , and is with 
d^^mltu set upon his legs ^^ Much laughter ^ inter- 
mingled with groans j ^c, ^c.) 

Exeunt omnes. 
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EvERr BODY suspected — long, long ago, — that 

Edmund Sanderson was in love with Somebody ! 

He had many of the lover's marks upon him. For in- 
stance " a lean cheek ; a blue eye, and sunken ; an un- 
questionable spirit ; and a beard (sometimes,) neglected." 

He ate the wings of boiled chickens, — the lover's 
meat. His favorite wine was the Liebfrauenmilcb, 
(Anglice, dear mother's milk,) — the lover's drink. 
The hue of his " customary suit " was blue, — the 
lover's color. He was frequently seen poring over a 
volume of Moore's Melodies (bound in calf,) — the 
lover's book. Lastly, one of his button-holes was gen- 
erally decked with a rose, — the lover's flower ! 

On the only occasion he was ever known to sing in 
company, Mr Sanderson warbled those delicious dit- 
ties, — composed by Moore, — one of which begins 
with " Oh ! " and ends with " stream,^^ and is generally 
known by the name of " Love's Young Dream ; " and 
the other commencing with 

<< Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day." 
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On singing the latter song, Mr Edmund happened to 
fix his large blue eyes upon a middle-aged gentleman — 
remarkable for his ugliness ! I need say no more. You 
can imagine the effect produced on the company pre- 
sents 

But though the gossips did not hesitate to say that 
Mr Edmund Sanderson was in love ; — though the 
Boston Ladies (1 mean, of course, the pnvileged class,) 
did not scruple to push him home on the subject ; — 
though my excellent friend, Mr Fielder (and, with all 
his little eccentricities, a warmer-hearted man than Mr 
F. does not exist,) though, I say, my friend Fielder did, 
every now and then, ask him when the champagne was 
to be produced, fa custom that, at the Tremont, my 
dear Reader, which calls upon a gentleman about to enter 
the holy state, or as soon as he has entered it, to make 
a sort of peace-offering to his bachelor friends, and 
dinner-eating co-mates ;) yet Mr Edmund Sanderson, 
on all occasions, strenuously — but with a "melancholy, 
and gendemanlike " air, — denied the fact. 

" No ! my mind is made up ; " he i¥as heard to say 
one evening; " I have seen so much misery — somucn 
unhappiness in the married state* I have witnessed so 
much jangling and quarrelling between married people, 
that I have resolved never to marry. Depend upon it, that 
when the sexes come too closely together, the great charm 
. of the existence of each is cut asunder, — put an end to, 
dissolved ! The romance of the thing is ended forever. 
* There ^s no mistake about that.'* " So saying, Mr San^ 
derson took his candle, and walked off to bed. Hum- 
ming, however, as he went up stairs, that delectable 
ballad of Moore's, which so abounds with ^^will yous ? " 

" Will you, will you, will you, will you 

Come to the bower ? 

Will you, will you, will you, will you, &c." 

Reader ! I shall not tell you how I came by a know- 
ledge of the fact, yet you may believe that 1 speak the 
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truth, and the whole truth, when I affirm that, spite of 
Mr Edmund Sanderson's assertions to the contrary, that 
gentleman was in love, — desperately in love. I say 
desperately, because the poor man was in love with two 
ladies at once ! ! A desperate case, enough — ha ? 
" There '« no mistake about that I " 

It was impossible to say, which young lady be loved 
best ; — Miss Lucretia Mehitable Spokelford, or Miss 
Almira Elizabeth Millikins ; — yet never were two la- 
dies more unlike each other. 

Lucretia Mehkable was tall, — (some ill-natur- 
ed folks called her long f) ^ — there was nothing to 
find fault with in her shape, — and her feet were very 
well. Her face was decidedly handsome. A glance 
from her fine dark eyes would, at any time, have reani- 
mated a fainting man ! A glance at her pretty little . 
mouth, served to convince you, that it was a port from 
which Wit and Good-humor delighted to make sallies. 

She was a sweet-tempered, unaffected girl. — " There ^ 
was no mistaTce about that.^^ On the other hand, Al- 
mira Elizabeth was a small, — very small young lady, — 
somewhat plump, but to my taste, not too much so. 
She had a pair of the prettiest blue eyes in the city of 
Boston. Her nose indicated uncommon sagacity for a 
creature so young. — Her upper-lip had an expression 
of pertness about it, which seemed to say — " Come on, 
/ am a match for any saucebox." Her teeth were- 
whiter than any pearls, and her long fair tresses were 
the admiration of every body ; — of the barbers par- 
ticularly ! " There was no mistake about thatJ*^ A 
young poetical friend of mine, told me, he thought she 
wore hooks at the end of them, for they caught the eyes 
of every one who passed her. She was a young lady of 
considerable talents and accomplishments, yet people 
did say, that her temper was not the best in the world ; — 
some, thought her affected ; others, called her a blue- 
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iimMng; but, for mt part> I must say, I liked her from 
the first, exceedingly. — She was always extremely civil 
aod obligingto bte ! — And it is but fair and right to 
speak of people, as we find them. ^^ There 's no mistake 
about that I " 

To these two young ladies, then, had Mr E^n^und 
Sanderson (secretly) surrendered his heait. They 
held it in equal moieties, — share and share alike. It 
may be possible, -^indeed, it is very likely, that, occa- 
sionally, his affections inclined a little more *to the one, 
than to the other. 

But the next day, perhaps, a smile from Lucretia 
Mehitable, recovered for her, that portion of her half 
part, which, probably the fascinations of Almira Eliza- 
beth had, on the previous evening, induced Mr Sander- 
son to add, or annex, to the letter's moiety.. 

Thus, matters continued, for a considerable time. 
The young ladies were altogether ignorant that they, or 
^either of them, held any place in Mr Sanderson's affec- 
tions. For he, poor man ! loved them so equally, and 
was so puzzled which to choose, that he never permitted 
himself to show anything like a decided preference for 
either. Two or three times, his mind was nearly made 
up. Almira Elizabeth (unconsciously, of course,) 
began to gain upon her rival. Mr Sanderson took it 
into his head to prefer blue eyes to black, — and little 
women to tall ones. Almira Elizabeth's talents were 
spoken of, everywhere. Wet curls were in every body's 
mouth — and Mothers, in lecturing their daughters upon 
the subject of tooth-brushes and dentifices, would con- 
stantly throw her teeth, in their teeth. 

At length. Miss Spokelford left Boston, and was ex- 
pected to be absent for some time. 

" JSToiv 1 I 'm resolved !" quoth Mr Sanderson to him- 
self. " At last, I'm resolved. I'll marry Almira Milli- 
kins ! 1 '11 propose to her to-night, — this very night ! " 
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He met her at a party ; — his resolution was fixed. 
" Yes, I'll propose to her in ibe course of the evening. 

But HOW ? " 

Now, with some men, it is, perhaps, the most difficult, 
the most embarrassing, the most impossible thing in 
the world, to pop the question to a lady. A man who 
would think nothing of fighting giants, leaping over 
mountains, swimming across seas, or eating lions, finds 
his courage fail him entirely, wherf he wishes to ask a 
lady that iiide simple question, whether " she will lake 
him for her wedded husband ? " 

So it was with Mr JSdmund Sanderson, on the pres- 
ent occasion. He danced with Miss Almira Elizabeth 
Miilikins twice, — and twice attempted to put the question 
to her, — but to do so then, he found was entirely out of 
the question. He could not hit upon the exact set of 
words, in which to clothe his proposal. He had fixed 
upon " Oh, Almira, will you be mine ? " but it struck 
him that that speech would come in so oddly, after some 
such little sentence as " what a fine day we had yester- 
day ! " — or, *' did you ever see such a love of a cap, 
as Mrs Enunismore is wearing to-night," that he was 
obliged to think of some other. He felt, too, very 
nervous — very warm — uncomfortably so ; — then his 
knees were taken with a trembling fit ! 

" INo" — said he to himself, "it wont do — I must 
put it off, to a more convenient opportunity. 1 canH go 
itto-night. There^s no mistake about thatJ^ 

Several weeks passed away, yet Mr Edmund San- 
derson remained a bachelor, — and a disengaged man. 
Twenty times had he called upon Almira El.zai)eth, 
but some-how or other, his heart always failed him, 
when he wanted to come to the point. Almira declar- 
ed openly, that she thought he was grown very stupid, 
of late ; — and her mamma agreed that the young man 
appeared quite lost at times; — indeed, she must say, 
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he had a very peculiar — you know — wild sort ol a 
look. ** There was no mistake about that.'*^ 

At this juncture, Miss Lucretia Mehitable Spokel- 
ford returned to the good city of Boston. Mr Sanderson 
called at her father's house, the morning after her arrival. 

"Dun't you think my Lucretia is looking very well, 
Mr Sanderson ? " asked Mr Spokelford, regarding his 
daughter fondly. " Don't you think her journey has 
improved her very much ?" 

" Yes, indeed" — said Mr Edmund, warmly, " There 
is no mistake about that, Mr Spokelford. 1 peversaw 
Miss Lucretia took so well in my life." 

Lucretia blushed (as ladies always do, when their 
good looks are referred to,) and laughed. 

•* I wish I could return the compliment, Edmund,'- 
said she, casting her larpe black eyes upon Mr Sander- 
son's lean cheeks. " What is the matter with you ? — 
J,rou really look like a man in love ! Pray, who is the 
ady ? " 

" What a question ! " thought Sanderson. " I — I 
admire to hear a-^you speak, in that way, Miss Lucre- 
tia," said he, looking very foolish. " But the.fact i», I 
called to know if you are going to see the new opera 
to-night. I shall be most happy to — " 

" Oh, yes ! " returned Miss Lucretia, hastily — " Papa 
has been good enough to secure places for us. Our 
box is No. — . 

" Psho ! — very well, I shall see you then again. 
Adieu ! for the present. 

"Psho!" said Mr Edmund Sanderson to himself, as 
he walked s'oWly a!oi^ Beacon Street,^— "What fine 
eyes Lucretia Spokelford has ! I do— yes, I c/u like 
her amazingly. There 's Almira Millikins ! — 1 don't 
know how it is, but I cannot muster up sufficient courage 
to propose to her. I had got as far, yesterday, as, 
< Miss Almira^ you must have observed^from thepecu^ 
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liarity of my — '' when she burst out a laughing, and 
cried — " Oh, say nothing about it, — yom manner has 
indeed, been very odd of late. Both mama and myself 
have repeatedly declared, that you were either going 
out of your mind — or else you were in love — But 
the latter supposition was too preposterous, — too ab- 
surd! — Mr Edmund Sanderson in love!'! Ha, ha, 
ha ! " 

"What the devil" (those were the precise words Mr 
Sanderson used, upon my veracity) — "what the devil 
did she mean, by saying, that it was too absurd to sup- 
pose that I should fall in love ? I 've as much right to 
fall in love, as any man in the State oV Massachusetts. 
And I AM in love. Lucretia Spokelford is the finest 
girl in Boston. I like tall women. And black eyes ! — 
I doat on black eyes. What a look she has ! I admire 
to see her look at a person. She seems to look i'ight 
through and through one. After all, 1 think she would 
make a better wife than Almira Millikins. Almira is 
so pert I Besides, I cannot — I cannot, for the soul of 
me, bring myself to pop the question to her. There ^s 
no mistake about thatJ^ 

Night came, — the theatre was crowded; — 'Miss 
Hughes, as usual, warbled like an angel ; — Mr Sinclair 
went through his part with great eclat; — the choristers 
did ^Aeir business famously; — Mr Ostinelli and his 
band performed wonders ! Mount Vesuvius was not in 
the humor, and, therefore, did not "spit fire" quite so 
fluently, as was expected. Nevertheless, the perforna- 
ance went oflT, for a first or second representation, (I for- 
get which,) very well, — indeed, admirably ! " There ^$ 
no mistake about that,^^ 

Between the ^cts, Edmund Sanderson wandered 
from one box to another. Now, he was by the side of, 
and talking to, Lucretia Spokelford. In a minute or 
two afterwards, he was in tlie same box, and conversing 
with, Almira Millikins. 
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*' Beautiful ! b9th beautiful !" muttered be to bim- 
self, as he wandered about the lobbies. " Upon my 
life ! I dorCt know which to choose. I love tbera both, 
equally alike. But what a good-natured soul that Lu- 
cretia Spokelford is ! 1 never saw ! Then Almira ! — 
I should not care so much for Alraira, — but, I think 
Master Alexander Comfit is trying to be mighty sweet 
in that quarter. 1 should not like to be cut out by such 
a fellow as that 1 — Alexander Comfit ! Psho !" 

The play was over. As the ladies were putting on 
their bonnets, or calashes, and shawls, &lc — a whisper 
went round, " Do — do, pray, come over to the Tre- 
MONT, and take some refreshment — a little chocolate^ 
for instance, — do !" 

That do was irresistible. The ladies laughed, and ac- 
cepted the invitation. In a few seconds, to their great 
surprise, they found themselves in a magnificent saloon, 
(the ladies' dining and drawing rooms in the Tremont 
had been thrown into one^ brilliantly lighted, and so 
forth, — and already occupied by a large party of ladies 
and gentlemen, — their friends and acquaintances ; — of 
course, the most approved fashionables of Boston. A 
band of music was in attendance, — so that it was pretty 
.evident to the fair guests,' that they Had been invited for 
a very different purpose from that of drjnking that ex- 
ceedingly muddy beverage, ycleped chocolate. 

" How delightful !" " What an agreeable surprise !" 
" Well, this is charming !" and pithy little expressions 
to the like effect, were heard all over the room, — cor- 
ners not excepted. 

" Exceedingly well managed, indeed ; — great credit 
due to the geuers-up of the' entertainment," said Mr 
Spokelford to his daughter. *' There '* no mistake 
about that.^^ 

The dancing commenced. Mr Edmund Sanderson 
danced the first cotillion with Almira Mlllikins. He 
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was in high spirits, and danced beautifully. In fact, he 
out-danced his usual out-dancings. Lucretia MelHtaUv, 
who was dancing in the same set, was struck with ad- 
miration at the unconnmon neatness and precision of his 
steps, and the elegance and finish of his capers. She 
sighed ! — I shall say no more, than that it was not the 
first time I have known a gentleman carry off a lady's 
heart on the point of his toe ! " There is no mist<ikB 
about thaty 

All of a sudden, Edmund Sanderson made up his 
mind ! " I '11 take a glass, or a couple of glasses, of 
champagne,'* said he to himself, " and then V\\ propose 
to Almira ; — 1 will not be cut out by Alexander Com- 
fit. There, — now Almira is sitting alone bn the sofa, 
in the corner yonder. 1 must not lose such a glorious 
opportunity. 

Having primed himself with champagne, Edmujid 
cautiously approached the spot where Almira Elizabeth 
was sitting. 

^ He had, as he thought, " screwed his courage to thsi 
sticking place." He sat down by Almira. 

" What a very pleasant party!" said Miss JMillikins, 
" I am sure we ought to feel exceedingly obliged to the 
gentlemen of ih^^TreiiiOjjtj^r such an agreeable sur- 
prise." 

" 1 am going to surprise you, perhaps, a little more, 
Almira ;" relumed Edmund, looking at his shoes-ties, 
" and 1 hope, the surprise will prove equally agree- 
able." " So far, so good," thought he, " there?s no 
mistake about that," 

" Another surprise } — Well, I love to be sur- 
prised. Alexander Comfit surprised me just now, by 
a display of wit for which I had not given him credit.'* 

" Curse Alexander Comfit !'' muttered Edmund, be^ 
tween his teeth. 

'^ Well, why don't you begin, sir?' Come, surprise 
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me. But don't suppose that I am eatily taken by 
surprise." 

" There^s no mistake about thaf,^^ said Sanderson 
to himself, thinking of the numerous unsuccessful at- 
tempts he had made, to extort from her any gentle hint 
«r expression, which might have encouraged him to 
have gone further, and popped the question, in plain 
terms. " Hem ! — The fact is, Almira," said lie, — 
" I have long wished for an opportunity to — a — to — 
declare to vou — that I " 

At this interesting moment, Alexander Comfit tripped 
up to Almira, and claimed her hand — for the next 
cotillion. 

"Stay a moment," said she, laughing*, — "I ara 
waiting to be surprised by Mr Sanderson, — go on, sir ! 
I have been preparing myself these five minutes, to start 
and look amazed, — and 't would be a pity to ^^ 

"Come — the music has commenced, — they are 
waiting for us, Almira," said Mr Comfit. And the 
young lady walked off, with that young gentleman. 

" Confound it ! Was there ever anything so' provok- 
ing ! " muttered Sanderson to himself, as be rose, and 
followed them, "Just as I was coming to the point — 
to the very point ! That^omfitis die greatest bore in 
Boston. There* s no mimSfeauout thai. But I must 
hurry off to Lucreiia — I engaged her to dance this 
cotillion with me." 

He was not long in finding Miss Spokelford, and 
they stood up in the same set with, and in fact, next to 
Alexander the Little, and Almira Milikins. 

" What a fine girl Miss Spokelford has grown !" 
Edmund heard somebody say, in a whisper, behind him. 
He looked at Lucretia ; — she was all smiles — all ani- 
mation ; — " By Jove ! but she is a beautiful woman — 
a very beautiful woman. And how well she dresses ! 
There's no mistake about that. But Almira! — then,— 
I'll be hanged — if I know which I like the best ! ! ". 
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" It was now his turn to dance, — it was that part of 
the figure generally known by the name of le cavalier 
seuL Mr Edmund prepared himself for a grand dis- 
play. (1 should like to cut out that Alexander Comfit/ 
thought he). His left leg was in advance — his toes 
pointed — his head up — and his shoulders flung back 
— when, to the astonishment of every body, the room 
was in an instant, as if by magic, thrown into a state 
of utter darkness. 

Do not be alarmed, Gentle Reader. The gas-lights 
had gone out. That was all. 

For some moments, — all were silent. — Nobody 
stirred. 

'' The fiddlers dropped their bows and ceased to 
play," wiih the exception of one, who happened to be 
blind, — and he worked away as vigorously as ever. 

Then there was a call for lights, and much laughing. 
Before the candles were brought in, however, it struck 
our fr'rend, Mr Sanderson, that this was the time — 
THIS the glorious opportunity to pop the question ! ! 

He knew Almira was at his right hand ; — plucking 
up courage therefore, he whispered. " I love — I have 
long loved you. If — if you would honor me with 
your preferenc&^^jyyy^jjj^|hajppiest of men — Say 
that I may hope^^ Tuton^word — (the lights are 
coming) one little word — " 

There was a pause. A gentle sigh broke upon his ear, 
and the word " Ye*," was faintly uttered by the lady 
he had addressed. He caught her hand rapturously, 
and then — the waiters entering with fresh lights, he 
discovered he had proposed to, and was accepted by, 
Lucreiia Mehitable Spokelford ! ! Her hand was still 
in his, — her face was covered with blushes, — her eyes 
were cast upon the ground. For a moment, perhaps, 
Mr Edmund Sanderson was confounded — but quickly 
rallying his spirits, he took the arm of Lucretia within 
his, and led her to a sofa. 



*' After ally" thought he, ^' It appears to me I have 
■lade the best — the wisest choice. I don't think Al- 
. nira cares a pin for me. But I am sure now, that 
Lucretia Mehitable does love me. Od ! (snatching a 
glance at her) how beautiful the dear girl looks in her 
confusion. She is infinitely mpre beautiful than Almira! 
— 1 am sure I shall be a happy man. — And then he 
whispered " Lucretia, — dearest, look up — did not 
ray ears deceive me ? Did you really say that you re- 
turned my affection ? that you love me, Lucretia." 

Lucretia looked up, but her eyes sought the ground 
again almost bstantly, as she whispered in reply, 
"There was no mistake about that ! " C. S. 
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